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BETWEEN ISSUES 





IRONY AND HistorY: We are gratified to report that we 
have received a great many laudatory comments—and better 
still, orders for thousands of additional copies—on our Sep- 
tember 14 special issue, “Jews in the Soviet Union,” a docu- 
mentary report by the editors of THe New Leaver. Which 
brings us to the subject of the adyertisement on page 25 of 
this issue. 

We have long recognized, irrespective of many sharp differ- 
ences of opinion, the journalistic wit of William F. Buckley 
Jr., editor of our arch-conservative contemporary, National 
Review, who wrote the advertising copy and who expanded 
on it in a letter to the New York Times on Sepiember 26. 
This time, however, we are not amused by the wit, and we 
feel impelled, unorthodox though it may be to do so, to 
comment on his statements. 

There is poignant irony in the appearance of this par- 
ticular advertisement here, for it stands in utter contradiction 
of the facts and analysis in our special issue. Had Buckley 
read the issue carefully, he could not have written here 
that “Nikita Khrushchev not only discriminates against Jews, 
he kills them. On the other hand. he does much the same 
thing to Catholics and Protestants.” For the fact is that Jews 
are not being killed in the Soviet Union today—and that 
within the general framework of official anti-religious policy, 
the Jews are subjected to discrimination (which, by defini- 
tion, means to be singled out for differential treatment). 

Had Buckley studied our issue thoroughly, he could not 
have expressed surprise, in the Times, that “the Jews are 





uniquely persecuted.” For again, the fact is, as the special 
NL issue conclusively demonstrated, that they are officially 
subjected to discriminatory policies, not only in religion, but 
in culture and education. 

The last paragraph of Buckley’s letter to the Times js a 
particularly ungracious formulation which, in addition, 
misses the point completely. He wrote: “I doubt that it 
serves a useful purpose to put forward the claims of one or 
another religious minority for the honor of being the most 
wretched inhabitants of the Iron Curtain.” It goes without 
saying, we should think, that such “claims” were not “put 
forward” (as though for some noisome supplicant) to gain 
some sort of specious victory—an “honor” which the Jews 
would gladly forego. 

A keener sensitivity to the symbolic role of minorities 
would suggest, as our special issue put it, that “the treat: 
ment of national, racial and religious minorities has been a 
barometer of social sanity and moral decency throughout 
modern history.” The treatment of the Jews in the Soviet 
Union demanded the kind of accounting we gave it because 
it represents a unique tragedy. And the useful purpose 
served is a compound of truth and justice. It serves no use 
ful purpose to fight Communism by other than an exact 
statement—neither exaggerated nor minimized—of its doc 
trine and practice. 

For anyone who hasn’t yet read it. the special issue is 
still available at 25 cents per copy, $100 for bulk order 
of 500 or more copies. 
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New Hope For Algeria—Two Articles 





The De Gaulle Gamble 


Paris 
ENERAL CHARLES DE GAULLE’S 
recent declaration defining 


France’s Algerian policy reaffirmed 
basic points which he has consistent- 
ly supported in the course of the 
past 16 months. The first of these 
essential themes is that the two 
countries must seek their destiny to- 
gether, for they are linked by the 
nature of things. However, he has 
never sought to define the exact na- 
ture of this link, by reference to 
either a political status or to a slo- 
gan. He has always insisted that the 
relationship will gradually emerge 
in a clear way through the expression 
of the “Algerian personality.” This 
Algerian personality can only de- 
velop through a grant of equal rights 
and opportunities to all citizens, 
Moslem and French alike, and by a 
vast program of economic develop- 
ment to raise the Algerian standard 
of living. Concerning the conflict it- 
self, de Gaulle repeatedly pleaded 
with the Algerians to end “this 
senseless war” and expressed a pro- 
found desire to achieve peace at the 
earliest possible moment. He always 
clearly refused, however, to negotiate 
directly with the rebel Front for Na- 
tional Liberation (FLN). All these 
points have now been unequivocally 
teafirmed in his 
September 16. 

In this statement, de Gaulle assert- 
ed that while the end of the fighting 
is not imminent, its outcome is no 
longer in doubt. The success of the 
French military effort, the grant of 
ull suffrage to the people, and the 
tremendous economic expansion that 


declaration of 


October 5, 1959 


By George B. Boswell 


France is sponsoring in Algeria, now 
insure that, in the foreseeable future, 
the Algerians will be able to opt 
freely on their political destiny. Ac- 
cording to de Gaulle’s solemn 
promise, a referendum will be held 
in Algeria within four years after 
peace has been definitely established, 
to determine once and for all the 
political status of Algeria and its 
relationship with France. 

De Gaulle projected three possible 
solutions: secession, assimilation, in- 
ternal autonomy. Secession he called 
“an incredible and disastrous choice 
. . . that would end in a Communist 
dictatorship.” 
in veiled terms that secession could 
only be regional, and that the popula- 
tions loyal to France would be re- 
grouped, presumably in certain sec- 
tors of Algeria. Furthermore, he 
emphatically stated that an inde- 
pendent Algeria would be left to its 
own devices and that France would 
retain control of the Sahara oil fields 
and their outlets to Europe. A second 
solution would be to “Frenchify” 
Algeria completely. De Gaulle speci- 
fically avoided the equivocal term, 
“integration,” a slogan popularized 
by the extreme nationalists in May 
1958, in order to drive home the full 


However, he warned 





France’s new Algerian policy is 
scrutinized here by two regular NL 
correspondents. George B. Boswell, 
a former Smith College professor, 
has been studying French politics 
at first hand for the past five 
years. Sal Tas is chief foreign 
correspondent for Het Parool, a 
leading newspaper in Amsterdam. 





implications of this choice through 
the use of the word “Frenchify.” The 
third possibility, on which he hardly 
commented but which he obviously 
prefers, would be internal autonomy 
of a Federal type in the framework 
of a broader union with France. The 
union would retain control of eco- 
nomic development, education, for- 
eign affairs and defense. 

De Gaulle further gave his solemn 
assurance that, at the time of the 
referendum, everyone, regardless of 
their past activities or their present 
program, would have complete free- 
dom for normal political campaign- 
ing. The world press would be free 
to report fully on the referendum. 
Meanwhile, he renewed his invitation 
to all the rebels, their leaders in- 
cluded, to negotiate honorable sur- 
renders, and to return to their home- 
land to pursue their struggle through 
peaceful, democratic processes. 

The French President arrived at 
this major policy decision alone, 
without seeking prior approval from 
French or Algerian political leaders. 
Even Premier Michel Debré and the 
members of the Government were 
not informed of the text until a few 
hours before it was broadcast. With 
his dynamic sense of national leader- 
ship, de Gaulle has taken the full 
responsibility of morally committing 
France to a long-range policy for 
Algeria, a policy which would allow 
the Algerians, in the long run, to 
define the nature of their ties to 
France. These commitments were 
made by virtue of his constitutional 
power to propose a referendum to 
the country whenever he sees fit. 


w 





The declaration is surely one of 
the most extraordinary policy com- 
mitments of recent times, an auda- 
cious political gamble on develop- 
ments of the next five-10 years. De 
Gaulle has gambled that France will 
still be ready to honor his com- 
mitment five, eight or 10 years from 
now. By promising the Algerians the 
opportunity of seceding from France, 
he is gambling that France will be 
able to redeem itself in the eyes of 
its Algerian subjects, to overcome 
the cleavage that has grown out of a 
five-year war, and to win the freely 
granted respect and affection of the 
Algerian Moslems. 

He is also gambling that France, 
through its official deeds as well as 
through the personal behavior and 
attitude of the French residents of 
Algeria, will be able to face vic- 
toriously the wave of nationalism 
sweeping Africa. He is confidently 
betting that France can bring to 
Algeria not only economic benefits, 
but such a full measure of brother- 
hood and equality between the two 
communities that the Algerians will 
freely vote for some form of unity 
with France, despite the tremendous 
attraction of national independence 
which would be further enhanced 
by violent propaganda campaigns 
and well supported by neighboring 
African nations. In view of the pas- 
sions, the hatreds, the crimes and 
tortures committed by both sides in 
the course of the war, it is an ex- 
traordinary gamble that de Gaulle 
has chosen. It could only have been 
proposed by a man with a mystic 
faith in France’s mission in the 
world, so exalted a faith that he is 
perfectly assured that he can lead 
his country to the complete ful- 
fillment of his objectives. 

The policy statement is also an ex- 
traordinary document of idealistic 
realism and a strong declaration of 
faith in the democratic process and 
the right of self-determination. De 
Gaulle clearly refused the opportu- 
nistic solution of an early referen- 
dum, which could only be held under 


equivocal conditions and would not 


help solve the conflict. By implica- 
tion, he recognized that the elections 
that have been held in Algeria in the 
past year cannot be considered to 
be the true, free expression of the 
Algerian people. By the same token, 
he implicitly recognized that no truly 
free popular consultation can take 
place in a country torn by a civil 
war in which the military forces, 
guerrillas and terrorists are free to 
impose their choice upon a terrorized 
population weary of the long conflict. 
De Gaulle has therefore proposed the 
Jonger, harder road toward a really 
meaningful consultation. Four years 
of peace to calm the passions and 
hatreds, to remove all forms of milli- 
tary pressure from the people, to 
release all and political 
prisoners and to permit the people 
to make their apprenticeship in 
democratic procedures. Then and 
only then can a true and equitable 
referendum be held. 

De Gaulle’s proposed referendum 
also represents an appeal to the FLN 
leaders and their followers to accept 
the democratic procedure of self-de- 
termination. In so doing, he has 
clearly rejected all possibility of 
negotiating a solution with the FLN. 
This is not because the FLN has led 
the rebellion against France—after 
all, he offers the rebels the oppor- 
tunity of returning to Algeria and 
pursuing their struggle through the 
normal channel of the ballot—but 
because the FLN does not necessarily 
represent the Algerian people. He 
cannot negotiate away the future 
of Algeria’s people by dealing with 
an armed faction of soldiers and ter- 
rorists whose representativeness can 
certainly be questioned. 


military 


Despite his ardent desire for peace, 
de Gaulle has consistently stuck by 
the democratic ideal that a status for 
Algeria cannot be arbitrarily decreed 
or negotiated. As early as October 
1958, at Constantine, he rejected all 
slogans and all quick solutions by 
stating that Algeria’s political status 
cannot be settled through any termi- 
nology: it would be gradually de- 
termined in the course of the work 


to be accomplished there. He was 
thus recognizing that France’s stake 
in Algeria could only be assured 
through a long and generous effort 
that would, in a sense, make up for 
past mistakes and gradually cement 
a freely granted bond between the 
two communities. De Gaulle’s recent 
declaration clearly defines his faith 
in a long-range, gradual solution in 
conformity with an honest applica. 
tion of democratic principles. 

The ironic tragedy of the situation 
lies in the fact that the eventual 
solution that de Gaulle favors—tocal 
autonomy within a French Union 
community—could possibly _ serve 
now as the basis of a negotiated 
solution to the war. But for internal 
pelitical reasons, he cannot negotiate 
such a solution with the FLN. He 
clearly prefers the longer gamble of 
the referendum, which is less likely 
to be challenged and which will have 
taken place after France has had 
a clear chance to try to heal the 
wounds born of years of civil con- 
flict. 

The FLN leadership, on the other 
hand, might well be tempted to 
negotiate a settlement on the basis 
of local autonomy, but is most un- 
likely to try to achieve its aims 
through the long-term democratic 
process proposed by de Gaulle. The 
rebels have established a political and 
military apparatus which they in- 
sist is representative of the Algerian 
people, and with which de Gaulle 
must negotiate. Having built an or- 
ganization and assumed important 
functions that would normally lead 
them to form their country’s first 
government, they are not likely to 
let de Gaulle by-pass them—for they 
are the very elements that have forced 
France into acknowledging the Al- 
gerians’ right to self-determination. 

Realistically speaking, they cannot 
be expected to dismantle the only 
force which they can oppose to the 
French Government in exchange for 
de Gaulle’s verbal promise that they 
will be allowed to campaign political: 
ly in a referendum to be held four 
years hence. Regardless of the value 
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of his word, it cannot be made bind- 
ing upon France, and _ particularly 
not upon Algeria, where the local 
authorities have long been notably 
independent of the central authority 
in Paris. Despite de Gaulle’s sin- 
cerity, France’s recent political his- 
| tory and the violent passions aroused 
by the Algerian affair are hardly 
conducive to such long-term trust. 
Furthermore, the obvious limitations 
imposed by de Gaulle on the alterna- 
tive of secession are hardly designed 
to appeal to the more extreme ele- 
ments among the rebels, who are 
eager for complete independence. It 


The Army, the Ultras, 


Paris 
HE DE GAULLE policy declaration 
:, Algeria was not just aimed 
at the rebels who are fighting the 
French Army. It was also a gesture 
intended to influence both French 
and world opinion. 

In President Eisenhower’s and 
Secretary of State Christian Herter’s 
warmly favorable comments, General 
de Gaulle seems to have won the, ~ 
support of the most important seg- 
ment of that opinion—the American. 
And to the extent that such opinion 
is reflected at the United Nations, 
the offer of internal autonomy or 
possible secession for Algeria will 
make it possible for many Latin 
American countries to support France 
at the UN. It seems clear that de 
Gaulle wanted to prevent France’s 
isolation from the rest of the Western 
world, and especially from the U.S., 
whose backing France needs to 
maintain its status as a great power. 

It is unlikely that de Gaulle’s 
proposals were directed at the FLN 
leaders themselves. He excluded 
negotiations with them on all but 
military matters. And although his 
ofler of a “peace of the brave” is 
honorable on a military level, it 


October 5, 1959 


is clear that de Gaulle’s declaration 
was not meant to encourage a ne- 
gotiated solution with the FLN. He 
offered no terms, and never so much 
as referred to the FLN leaders. 
Meanwhile the war will go on, 
each side seeking to gain the maxi- 
mum amount of support inside Al- 
geria as well as_ internationally. 
While de Gaulle’s declaration was 
timed to coincide with the United 
Nations General Assembly debate, it 
also represents an urgent effort to 
win over the allegiance of the Al- 
gerian Moslems and encourage de- 
fections within the FLN. Only de 


By Sal Tas 


BOURGUIBA: MODEL FOR THE REBELS 


obviously amounts to political sur- 
render for the rebels. After all, they 
took up arms for a political aim, na- 
tional independence, and to ignore 
the political character of their 
movement is unrealistic and, for the 
rebel leaders, humiliating. 
Everyone knows that de Gaulle’s 
momentous step is a consequence of 
the FLN’s warfare. To ask them now 
to disarm, with no political conces- 
sion other than the promise that they 


Gaulle, a far-sighted patriot and 
idealist who enjoys a very consid- 
erable degree of popularity in France 
and Algeria, can possibly lead to 
a stable and equitable solution. He 
alone could propose to the French, 
the Algerian colons and the French 
Army such a bold, yet inconclusive 
program, demanding a great effort 
and great sacrifices on all their 
parts. He alone, through his strong 
leadership, stands a chance of gain- 
ing for France the trust and con- 
fidence of the Algerian Moslems. It 
is a tremendous gamble, but as he 
put il, one that is worthy of France. 


the Allies 


will be free to begin their struggle 
all over again in other, legal forms, 
is tantamount to asking them to 
disappear. Such a prospect could 
conceivably be attractive to a great 
political tactician like Tunisia’s 
President Habib Bourguiba. but not 
readily to these hard-boiled, uncom- 
promising and politically unsophisti- 
cated rebel leaders. 

Nevertheless, the de Gaulle pro- 
posals provide room for a more 
realistic and compromising attitude 
on their part. He offers them free 
political activity in an_ internally 
autonomous Algeria. He asks four 
years within which the Algerians will 
ready themselves to make their final 
choice. Within that period, the FLN, 
with its enormous prestige, would 
hardly fail to become the leading 
political force in Algeria, one with 
which de Gaulle would ultimately 
have to deal. Though such a com- 
promising course would be risky for 
the FLN leaders, it could be the road 
to independence. 

Even if the rebels display little in- 
clination to compromise, de Gaulle’s 
move can by no means be considered 
a failure. An examination of the 
overall French scene shows that the 








President, who now has a virtually 
unchallenged position in Parliament, 
contends with three extra-parliamen- 
tary forces: the French at home, the 
colons of Algeria and, most im- 
portant of all, the Army. 

It was the Army that brought down 
the Fourth Republic and opened the 
door to the creation of the Fifth 
Republic. But this Gaullist Republic 
can be consolidated only when the 
Army will have been disciplined 
into obedience to the State and its 
head. To achieve this end, the Army 
must be separated from the colonial 
die-hards in Algeria who seek to draw 
it into extremist adventures, and so 
bring it into collision with de Gaulle. 

The President now seems to have 
accomplished this separation. For his 
proposal of the right of self-determi- 
nation for Algerians (though it is 
certainly not in a form that is 
palatable to Algerian patriots) is. in 
effect, an announcement of the end 
of colonial rule. And the Army has 
not reacted adversely. True. it has 
not yet had its final say, and it may 
again come under reactionary in- 
fluences and drop its loyalty to de 
Gaulle—especially when it becomes 


aware of the full implications of his 
policy. 

What the Army liked about the 
idea of integration was that it sig- 
nified the kind of “equality before 
the law” of which the Army was ac- 
tually the final arbiter. The prospect 
of an autonomous Algerian political 
authority superseding their own au- 
thority may not sit well with the 
top Army people. But in the long 
run, there is ground for hope that 
the officers, especially of lower rank, 
will remain loyal to de Gaulle and 
obedient to the State. 

As for the French ultras, it must 
be remembered that it was to prevent 
precisely such a move as de Gaulle’s 
that they invented the slogan of in- 
tegration. None of the ultras ever 
really believed it would be possible 
to integrate the Algerians into French 
life: they knew it would be impos- 
sible to industrialize Algeria on the 
same scale as France, impossible for 
the Algerian Moslems to achieve the 
same standard of living as_ the 
French. For the ultras, integration 
signified that the Algerians, in “he- 
coming Frenchmen,” would remain 
under the rule of metropolitan France 


* 


DE GAULLE IN ALGERIA: A STEP TOWARD HIS ‘DIPLOMACY OF GRANDEUR’ 


—in effect, under the control of white 
Frenchmen in Algeria. 

De Gaulle’s statement has unques 
tionably destroyed this illusion, and 
in doing so has, for the present a 
least, cut the tie between the ultras 
and the Army. The President has 
made it clear that he does not believe 
in the mock equality of integration, 
and still less in the perpetuation of 
white Frenchmen’s rule in Algeria 
For the ultras, it was not so much 
Algeria’s tie to France that counted 
as their control in Algeria, and it 
is this that has been solemnly re. 
jected by the President. The power 
of the ultras has perhaps not been 
totally destroyed; they may yet ty 
a new move or even a coup. But the 
significance of de Gaulle’ 
pronouncement is that with it he 
has disentangled himself from the 


fo 


conspirators of May 13, 1958. 


great 


The French of metropolitan France 
will be the least difficult for de Gaull 
to win over to his program, for the 
are in any event ardently dedicated 
to him. Besides, the Algerian war is 
far from being the kind of obsession 
that the war in Indo-China was for 
the French, and so they are no 
nearly as feverishly committed to an 
uncompromisingly victorious _ solu: 
tion. Still, the war daily becomes les 
popular in France; the people wil 
very likely welcome a statesmanlike 
solution—though they would proba 
bly never actually force any Frene! 
government to capitulate to the 
rebels. 

It is the North Atlantic 
Organization that stands to gain mos 


Treati 


from a resolution of the conflict, for § 


only in that event will France be 
able to meet its full obligations t 


NATO. This is certainly one of the f 


crucial reasons for de Gaulle’s pro 
found desire to end the Algerian 
war. For he wants to have his hands 


free for a “diplomacy of grandeur. 


and this grandeur—in the absence o 
genuine French power—can only bt 
attained with the assent of his mo# 
important allies. De Gaulle net: 
their sympathy, and then their ¢ 
operation. 
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By Roderick MacFarquhar 


China Shortens 
the “Great Leap’ 


Mass agitation fails as substitute for sound planning 


n AucusTt 26, Communist China 

finally admitted what many 
outside observers had long asserted 
—that her claims of fantastic eco- 
nomic progress during the year of 
the “Great Leap Forward,” 1958, 
were completely bogus. In the new 
mood of realism, major economic 
targets for this year were slashed 
by as much as 55 per cent. This was 
the biggest economic fiasco ever pub- 
licized by a Communist country. 
But with masterly understatement, 
the communiqué of the Communist 
party's Central Committee merely 
described the 1958 claims as a “bit 
high,” and the 1959 targets as “some- 
what too high.” 

The statistics tell the story best: 
Grain output for 1958, originally 
stated to have been 375 million tons, 
is now put at 250 million tons, a 
reduction of one third. Cotton output 
is reduced 37 per cent from 3.2 to 
2.1 million tons. The figure for steel 
goes down from 1] to 8 million tons, 
adrop of 27 per cent. The Chinese 
have simply cancelled out the esti- 
mated output of the myriad home- 
made furnaces operated by peasants, 
students and 
autumn. Non-Communist steel experts 
had long pointed out that those 
furnaces could at best produce some- 
thing “akin to steel,” like the metal 
used in 16th century Britain. Peking 
has now confirmed this view. 


en 


office-workers last 
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The corresponding targets for 
1959 are reduced even more sharply. 
The grain target goes down 47 per 
cent, from 525 million to 275 mil- 
lion tons. The cotton target drops 
59 per cent to 2.3 million tons. The 
steel target is lowered from 18 mil- 
lion to 12 million tons, a one-third 
reduction. Even the coal target is re- 
duced by 11 per cent to 335 million 
tons, though there is no admission 
that the 1958 output figure of 270 
million tons is inaccurate. 

Where does all this leave China 
economically? Certainly not facing 
an economic disaster. The revised 
output figures for 1958 still repre- 
sent tremendous increases. Even if 
one accepts the best outside estimate 
that the grain crop was only 220 mil- 
Jion tons and not 250 million, this 
was still a jump of 18 per cent over 
1957—a greater increase than that 
achieved during the entire first Five- 
Year Plan. 

However, the 1959 targets are 
probably still over-optimistic. In view 
of the floods, drought and pests which 
are currently plaguing the country, 
the peasants will be lucky if they 
harvest as much as 200 million tons 
of grain. If Peking maintains its 
present mood of realism, one can ex- 
pect to see both grain and cotton 
targets lowered again. The coal target 
is probably attainable, but this is 
certainly not true of the 1959 steel 
target. 

Peking’s confession came after a 
15-day meeting of the Communist 


party’s Central Committee at Lu- 


shan, in the south China province 
of Kiangsi. The conference, which 
ended on August 16, was presided 
over by the Party’s Chairman, Mao 
Tse-tung. “Repeated check-ups” since 
1958 are said to have revealed the 
discrepancy between the figures 
originally reported and actual ac- 
complishments. 

It is reasonable to suppose that 
local officials might have submitted 
inflated figures for fear of reprimand 
for not reaching the prescribed tar- 
gets. But would competent agricul- 
turalists on the spot have taken eight 
months longer than outside observers 
to realize their duplicity? And if 
the exaggerations were realized last 
December, why were they not ad- 
mitted then when very definite steps 
were taken to modify the Great Leap 
approach to economic development 
with its emphasis on heady slogans 


P oe 


MAO: CHECK-UP AND CONFESSION 


and contempt for solid planning? It 
might be argued that it was thought 
inadvisable to present the Chinese 
people with the alarming juxtaposi- 
tion of confessions of economic fail- 
ure and the resignation of Mao Tse- 
tung as head of state; that it was 
hoped, too, to recoup some of the 
deficit during 1959. 

But it seems very odd that, if in 
December it was known that the 
harvest was not more than 250 mil- 


lion tons, the Central Committee 








should have claimed not just to have 
achieved the latest target of 300-350 
million tons but to have over-fulfilled 
it and produced 375 million tons. 
And if there were officials realistic 
enough to know in December what 
the true situation was, they were 
also realistic enough to know in Au- 
gust 1958, that it was ridiculous to 
put out a target of 300-350 million 
tons—especially since a target of 
250 million tons would have been 
quite high enough to give a big 
nsychological boost to the Great 
Leap. 

At this point, the many “ifs” and 
“buts” involved make it difficult to 


CHINESE INDUSTRY: PART OF THE 


delineate the exact background to 
the present admissions. Either this 
year’s prospectively bad harvest made 
it impossible for Peking to go on 
talking about garnering 525 million 
tons, or appeals for State relief grain 
from disaster areas really did initiate 
a new check-up to find out what hap- 
pened to last year’s local surpluses, 
which should have been more than 
enough to make such appeals un- 
necessary. 

What can be said more definitely 
is that the Central Committee’s com- 
muniqué represents another defeat 
for the group of Chinese leaders who 
last year put their faith in mass agita- 


tion as a substitute for realistic 


planning for achieving economic 
progress. This group—the evidence 


suggests it is led by Mao Tse-tung 


and Liu Shao-ch’i, head of state— 


sustained an initial defeat last De- 
cember. By then it was realized that 
the back-yard steel campaign had 
absorbed so much peasant labor 
that harvesting had been seriously 
bungled. The diversion of raw ma- 
terials to the local furnaces had af- 
fected the output of more modern 
enterprises; the transportation of the 
raw materials to those furnaces had 
caused a traffic bottleneck and cities 


went short of food. Over-emphasis on 


‘CO-ORDINATED CHESS GAME’ 


grain had led to the neglect of the 
vegetable crop. 

The upshot was a reassertion of 
centralized planning controlled by 
the realists within the Party, led, 
probably, by Prime Minister Chou 
En-lai. He took as his watchword the 
new slogan: “Take the country as 
a co-ordinated chess game.” Now 
that the Great Leap approach has 
been proved even more convincingly 
to be extremely unrealistic, it can be 
assumed that Chou will play an even 
greater role in directing the coun- 
try’s economy. 

It is impossible as yet to tell if 
Mao and Liu will suffer for their 


failure. If anyone is to be punished 
it will presumably be revealed whe 
the Party meets again to clect of 
ficials. But probably the prestige of 
Mao and Liu is too great for them 
to come to grief. Besides, while 
has been revealed that mass agita 
tion is no substitute for sound 
planning, mass agitation is still being 
given some credit, probably with 
justification, for the size of last year’ 
results. Indeed, paradoxically enough, 
the only warnings issued in a com. 
muniqué which exposed the follies 
of the Great Leap are to those who 
condemned the Great Leap as petty. 
bourgeois fanaticism. They ar 
roundly accused of “right oppor. 
tunist ideas,” of underestimation of 
achievements and possibilities, and 
of not exerting their utmost efforts 
The main reason for these warning 
is that the Communist party is afraid 
that the present communiqué may 
induce widespread disillusion and 
consequent slackening of efforts: 
this must be avoided from the start. 

Also, these critics may use the 
present confession as a weapon with 
which to attack the communes. The 
present Central Committee meeting 
decided on important modification 
of these rural organizations, giving 
a lot of power back to the collective 


farms which were amalgamated tof 
» in pr 


form the communes last autumn. But 
there is clearly no intention of dis 
solving them, and the Central Com- 
mittee is taking prevent 
people getting the wrong ideas. 


steps to 


In conclusion, one must point ou! § 


that by its present revelations, the 
Chinese Communist leaders have al 
least shown greater honesty than their 


opposite numbers in the Soviet Union 
have done on similar occasions. They 
have eschewed the road of succes 
sively bigger and better distortions 
They have given their country al 
unpleasant 10th birthday present. 
But the present move fits in_ with 
their record of resilience in the fact 
of disaster. It would be quite ut 
warranted to assume that there wil 
be any weakening of the Communist 
grip upon China. 


The New Leader 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Richard Armour's 
Venture in Prose 


BOHN 


man. We have him ticketed 
among the light-verse writers. People 
start to laugh at the mention of his 
name. Not to grin, at least, would 
he to expose yourself to the sus- 
picion of stodginess. To him history 
is funny, literature is funny and 
people are funny. Marx and Colum- 
bus, Eve and Elizabeth and other 
dignitaries by the dozen have been 
neatly caught in iambic and placed 
hetween covers for our amusement. 
There is no reason why this thing 
should ever come to an end. There 
are still plenty of kings and presi- 
dents, politicians and plebians, coun- 
tries and climates that have not been 
covered. I was all set for another 
charmingly illustrated volume in 
which some new corner of the world 
would dance along in lilting lines. 

And then came his latest book— 
in prose (Drug Store Days, McGraw- 
Hill, $3.50). When I unwrapped it 
and saw the name and took in its 
character I was flabbergasted. This 
is against all of the rules. This man 
is a jongleur, a rhymester. He has 
no license to produce prose. He is, 
moreover, an English teacher in a 
college. It is against all regulations 
for an English teacher to know how 
'o write good prose. As Bernard 
Shaw said, those who can, write: 
those who can’t, teach. 

But in the course of time I got 
control of myself sufficiently to look 
this new volume steadily in the face. 
I found it different from Dick’s other 
hooks except in one respect. It is 
just as funny as any of them. It is 
a picture of the world of Southern 
California as seen through the eyes 


=~ ARMOUR is the darnedest 
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of an observant boy who was brought 
up in a drug store. 

Some of our writers take the stuff 
which they remember from child- 
hood and youth and weave it into 
novels. That is, they select groups 
of characters, develop them either 
through memory or invention, put 
them through some sort of logical 
tale and pretend that the whole thing 
is an original work of the imagina- 
tion. Others, like Armour, clothe their 
bits and pieces of characters in words 
and hang them on the line for us 
to enjoy and admire. 

This series of sketches by Dick 
Armour is held together by the grow- 
ing boy and his family and town. 
The whole thing is nicely opened up 
by the second paragraph: “There was 
a huge mortar and pestle in one 
window, and lettered in gold on the 
face of both windows were the words 
‘Drugs, Prescriptions, Toiletries and 
Sundries.’ I was always bothered by 
the word ‘Toiletries,’ since I knew 
there was only one, and it was in 
a shed in back of the store and used 
only by clerks and a few close friends. 
‘Sundries’ I never did understand, 
and I doubt that the customers did 
either. Fortunately, I do not recall 
anyone ever coming in to ask for 
one.” So quickly and lazily you are 
given a picture of that town and its 
people. 

I am liable to do this book a grave 
injustice. It is funny as the devil. 
Everything is told in a light and 
lively way. The grandmother, the 
great-grandmother, the father hiding 
in his upstairs retreat, the tales of 
the Ku Klux Klan—all are just 
naturally amusing. Everything is re- 


lated so that it seems ridiculous, 
never serious. This is a light and 
easy picture of the world. You get 
the impression that this boy lived 
in utter safety, that he was never 
worried or scared. 

Even the War Between the States 
comes off lightly. Great-grandmother, 
called Granny for short, had lived 
practically forever. She could remem- 
ber everything and was a capital 
storyteller. “Granny was a Southern- 
er through and through,” the boy 
says. “She used to tell me about the 
War between the States, emphasizing 
the gentlemanliness and great leader- 
ship of Robert E. Lee and dwelling 
on the uncouthness and good luck 
of General Grant. A Kentuckian, she 
had the extra bitterness of a resident 
of a border state, not to mention her 
disgust at the way Grant would 
stoop to anything, especially to pick 
up a bottle. Though she was fiercely 
proud of the high quality of Kentucky 
Bourbon, she couldn’t stand the 
thought of Grant drinking it. 

“Granny’s personal contribution, 
as she was fond of telling me, was 
cutting and sewing sheets to make 
hooded costumes for the Klu Klux 
Klan. She worked at this as diligent- 
ly as a Red Cross worker rolling 
bandages, and was proud of her part 
in the war and the subsequent Recon- 
struction. 

“Granny was a good storyteller, 
at least about the Civil War. She 
was best at her description of Lee’s 
surrender to Grant, making me see, 
as if I were there, the fine, white- 
bearded gentleman as he handed 
over his sword to his unkempt, 
muddy-booted, cigar-chewing, boozy- 
breathed opponent. The way she de- 
scribed it, it was like the end of 
the world, or as if the Devil had 
got the better of God. As she came 
to the moment of Surrender, she 
would rock faster and faster and the 
tears would begin to form in her 
eyes. I got a lump in my throat my- 
self. With Robert E. Lee, I stood 
very straight, holding my empty 
scabbard to my side. I wasn’t going 
to let Grant see me upset.” 





Obsessed with hatred of the West, the left-wing Socialist and trade union leadership 


consistently supports Soviet and Communist Chinese policies 


‘COMMON SENSE’ IN JAPAN 


N A PAPER presented to the Third 

East-West Philoscphers’ Confer- 
ence at Honolulu this summer, Pro- 
fessor Hideki Yukawa, the Nobel 
Prize-winning of Kyoto 
University, created somewhat of a 
stir by maintaining that “the 
Japanese mentality is, in most cases, 
unfit for abstract thinking and just 
takes interest in tangible things.” He 
equated this style of thought with a 
kind of irrationalism which is “com- 


physicist 


pletely foreign to any form of scien- 
tific spirit.” 

Although the intent of his paper 
was sympathetic to the distinctive 
features of Japanese thought (which 
accounted, according to him, for the 
excellence of Japanese technical, fine 
and useful arts), its thesis was re- 
jected out of hand by other Japanese 
participants. It seemed to lack plausi- 
bility even to outsiders with limited 
access to Japanese culture. 

My own small experience with 
Japanese thought led me to believe 
that there were grave difficulties with 
Yukawa’s thesis, which I had dis- 
cussed with him a year ago. Japanese 
science and philosophy since the 
Meiji restoration had followed the 
guide lines of Western thought. In 
general, the differences I had en- 
countered in Japanese judgments in 
different fields of experience seemed 
to me to be more easily explicable in 
terms of Japanese history and culture, 
out of which Japanese feeling and 
sensibility have developed, than in 
any basic pattern of thinking. 

What I believe Professor Yukawa 


had meant to say was that Japanese 
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By Sidney Hook 





In the view of many seasoned ob- 
servers, Japan is the key to Asia, 
and the key to Japan’s future is 
held by that nation’s Socialist and 
labor movements. Sidney Hook, 
Professor of Philosophy at New 
York University, shares this view. 
He has just returned from his sec- 
ond trip this year to Japan. Readers 
will recall his first report, ““Which 
Way Japan” (NL, February 9), 
which included an interview with 
Soji Okado, a leading Socialist. 





thinking is concrete. To think con- 
cretely is sometimes laudable and is 
certainly not incompatible with 
scientific or rational thinking. Where 
concrete thinking seems to lead to 
irrationality is in situations in which 
the concrete case is assumed to be 
free of any relationships to antece- 
dent or subsequent cases and in 
which the presence of unique qualities 
blinds one to relations and principles 
required for understanding and ac- 
tion. 

In visiting Japan again, I was 
check 
Yukawa’s thesis against my rather 
diversified experiences with Japa- 
nese philosophers, scholars, students, 
priests, trade unionists and _poli- 
ticians. I found nothing to support 
the view that the Japanese mentality 
is essentially irrational, with one ex- 
traordinary exception. This was the 
political thinking of the dominant 
left-wing leadership of the Japanese 
Socialist party and the General Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions of Japan 
(SOHYO). Particularly instructive 
was a two-hour discussion I had at 


particularly concerned to 


SOHYO headquarters with Ryoj 
Koyama, chief of SOHYO’s Political 
Division. He had been introduced t 
me by Akira Iwai, the secretary of 
SOHYO, with the assurance that 
Koyama would give me not his om 
position but that of SOHYO. 

The first astonishing remark he 
made was in reply to my question 
concerning SOHYO’s position on the 
declaration of some left-wing Social: 
ist leaders that there will be no need 
for parliamentary democratic govern: 
ment after the Socialist party takes 
power. I wanted to know exactly what 
form of government SOHYO believes 
Japan should have. 

Koyama was rather evasive in 
answering the question directly, but 
he said in passing, “Of course, Japan 
is not a democratic country.” When 
I asked him to explain this, he cited 
the fact that workers in government 
unions have no right to strike. (None 
theless, strikes or activities tants 
mount to strikes seem to be going 
or. almost continuously.) When ! 
pressed him about the future of 
parliamentary democracy, he said 
that SOHYO wants to keep its free 
dom of action with respect to the 
Socialist party—that SOHYO is 
worried about whether the party, 
when it comes to power, will be able 
to meet the workers’ demands. “If 
under the Japanese Socialist party, 
the workers are dissatisfied, the! 
must have the right to strike.” 

I was delighted to hear this. “Do 
you then regard the right to strike 
as essential to a democratic society?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 
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Hook: “Why then does SOHYO 
refer to Red China, the Soviet Union 
and its satellites as people’s democ- 
racies and praise what they have done 
for the workers? Since, by your own 
admission, workers in those countries 
have no right to strike, they have less 
¥ freedom and democracy than workers 
in present-day Japan.” 

Koyoma: “We do not call them 
democratic. We call them socialist 
democracies because of their econ- 
omy.” 

Hook: “But your literature. es- 
pecially on foreign policy, refers to 
them as belonging to the democratic 
and peace-loving camp.” 

KoyaMA: “They are peace-loving.” 

Hook: “Can you say this in the 
light of events in Korea, Hungary 
and Tibet?” 

KoyaMA: “Yes. And as for the 
right to strike, of course we do not 
approve of the absence of the right 
to strike in the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. But SOHYO re- 
members that these countries were 
absolute despotisms. Workers had no 
rights whatsoever, no democracy of 
any kind. We must understand things 
historically. [Concretely ?—S. H.] Al- 
though SOHYO has no _ intention 
of imitating these countries, we do 
not wish to criticize them because 
of the bad conditions, the absence 
of all freedom for the workers in 
the past.” 

Hook: “But I was under the im- 
pression that in pre-revolutionary 
days trade unions existed in Russia 
and China and that they did have a 
right to strike. Both revolutions 
were prefaced by strikes. They also 
had other freedoms they do not now 
possess. The trade union had a press. 
Even the Bolsheviks published a 
legal opposition paper. Under the 
Kerensky regime, which Lenin called 
‘the freest in the world’ before he 
overthrew it, the workers enjoyed 
more freedoms than at any subse- 
quent time. If one takes a historical 
View, as you suggest, does it not ap- 
pear that, with respect to workers’ 
tights and freedoms, conditions are 
Worse in these countries—actually 
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amounting to forced labor, since 
there is no right to strike—and there- 
fore should be strongly criticized by 
democratic Socialists? Or am I mis- 
informed about my facts? Please 
correct me if I am.” 

Koyama: “I am no student of the 
past of the Soviet Union and Red 
China. We are not unfamiliar with 
criticisms such as yours. But we be- 
lieve it is unrealistic to criticize these 
countries in disregard of the his- 
torical conditions.” 

Koyama’s knowledge of current 
conditions in the Soviet Union and 
Red China seemed on a par with his 
knowledge of conditions in the past. 


KOYAMA: 'CONCRETE' ABSTRACTIONS 


The official reports of these countries 
seem to be accepted with a limitless 
credulity. Whatever skepticism exists 
is restricted to accounts of the West- 
ern world which show that the 
traditional conceptions of capitalism 
are inapplicable to the welfare econ- 
omies there. The powerful role of 
trade unions in the West is not 
recognized, and incidents in which 
workers are sometimes victimized are 
exaggerated beyond proportion. Even 
with respect to workers’ rights, the 
scales are not evenly balanced. I 
asked the usual questions in order to 
shed some light on this baffling 
phenomenon. 


Hook: “Why does SOHYO con- 


demn Western imperialism and ac- 
tions against the workers in Western 
countries, but does not condemn the 
imperialism of Communist countries 
and their repressions of human 
rights, including the rights ofwvork- 
ers? For example, why does SOHYO 
condemn the execution of one of 
South Korean President Syngman 
Rhee’s political opponents, who was 
legally convicted of dealing with the 
enemy, and refuse to condemn the 
execution of Imre Nagy, and the out- 
rages in Hungary and Tibet? Doesn’t 
moral consistency, as well as a 
principled democratic Socialist posi- 
tion, require condemnation of both?” 

Koyama: “SOHYO did criticize 
the use of Soviet troops against the 
Hungarian workers; but SOHYO re- 
fuses to be a dupe of Western foreign 
policy or of Soviet foreign policy. 
With respect to Tibet, it has been 
revealed that serfdom exists in Tibet, 
and that the Communist party of 
China wishes to destroy serfdom. 
Since serfdom is bad, we must sup- 
port this effort by the Communist 
party of China to destroy serfdom, 
and judge its actions accordingly. 
Communism is socially more progres- 
sive than feudalism.” 

A few minutes later, I asked 
Koyama the following: “Capitalism 
exists in Japan. Capitalism, from the 
point of view of the Socialists and 
of SOHYO, is bad. How would 
SOHYO react if the Communists of 
China and the Soviet Union invaded 
Japan to liberate the Japanese work- 
ers from the evils of capitalism and 
established a socially more ‘progres- 
sive’ order?” 

The reply came quickly, and 
judging by its tone, with some show 
of indignation. “SOHYO is unalter- 
ably opposed to the invasion of any 
country by any other country, for 
any reason whatsoever, and to the 
use of force to achieve progressive 
social change.” 

“But what about Tibet?” Koyama 
gasped, then laughed but made no 
reply. SOHYO’s thinking was ap- 
parently so “concrete” that it could 
find no point of connection between 


iB 








the two situations, despite the fact 
that its own statement of principle 
applies to both. 

I made careful note of Koyama’s 
replies. His discussion of point after 
point showed the same pattern: in- 
consistent judgments about concrete 
situations alternating with statements 
of general principles, which, because 
they were never applied to cases 
where the Communists acted with un- 
sheathed claws, were irrelevant ab- 
stractions. 

Our discussion concluded with the 
following exchange. 

Hook: “How does the foreign 
policy of SOHYO differ from the 
foreign policy of the Japanese Com- 
munist party?” 

Koyama: “The foreign policy of 
SOHYO is the same as that of the 
Socialist party. We have no desire 
to be on bad terms with the United 
States; but we believe we can be 
friendly with other countries. If the 
Soviet Union and Red China carry 
out policies unfavorable to peace, we 
will oppose them. SOHYO learns 
from experience, and knows that the 
Soviet Union can change its position. 
For example, SOHYO is neutralist in 
foreign policy. In the past, the Soviet 
Union and Red China attacked 
SOHYO for its neutralism. Today 
they This 
shows we have influenced them.” 

Hook: “Do you really believe that 
the Soviet Union and Red China sup- 
port neutralism?” 

Koyama: “Yes.” 

Hook: “I was under the impres- 
sion that the Soviet Union is very 
critical of Marshal Tito, who strong- 
ly supports neutralism.” 

Koyama: “We do not give ap- 
proval to the Soviet Union’s policy 
in relation to Tito. We are studying 
that very carefully.” 

Hook: “According to you. SOHYO 
has no trust whatever in the JCP, 
but its foreign policy seems to place 
unlimited trust in Communist Russia 
and China. Since the distrust of the 
JCP is based on its dependence on 
these foreign powers. how can you 
distrust one and trust the other? 


support our neutralism. 


For example, if the U.S. withdraws 
from Japan and Japan refuses to re- 
arm —policies favored by SOHYO— 
what 
the Communist nations will not take 
over Japan?” 

KoyaMa: “The Japanese people 
will rise up against any Communist 
attempt to take over the country.” 

Hook: “How will they rise up— 
with bare hands?” 

KoyaMa: “History shows that no 
country can impose its rule on an- 
other country indefinitely against the 
wishes of the people. The Japanese 
Man- 


onfidence can you have that 


militarists learned this in 
churia.” 
Hook: “I thought the Japanese 


were overthrown in Manchuria. not 


NAGY: SOCIALIST DOUBLE STANDARD 


by the bare hands of the people 
rising up against them, but by defeat 
in war. By the way, does SOHYO 
interpret Article Nine of the Japanese 
Constitution as banning the right of 
self-defense?” 

Koyama: “Yes.” 

Hook: 
Socialist Japan, and suppose there 
were a Socialist America. If the Com- 
munist nations invaded Japan to de- 
stroy the democratic rights of the 
workers and establish a dictatorship 


“Suppose there were a 


would you be in favor of a Socialist 
America coming to the aid of a 
Socialist Japan?” 


Koyama: “No. In the shor: run, j 
would be bad. In the long run, th 
Communists would not be able ty 
rule.” 

Hook: “Are you perchance , 
Christian pacifist?” 

KoyaMa [laughingly]: “No.” 

Hook: “To one democratic §p. 
cialist, it appears that you are gam. 
bling with the destinies of the Japa 
nese people.” 

Koyama: “I do not think so. We 
cannot conduct a labor movement in 
Japan on the basis of a Westem 
point of view.” 


Hook: “I was not thinking of Eas} 


or West, but of the moral and human 
values which are universal. Is the 
position that you have expressed to. 
day your own position or the official 
position of SOHYO?” 

KoyaMA: “I have used my own 
words; but the position is the of- 
ficial position; and I am confident 
that everything I said to you woull 
be endorsed by Mr. Iwai.” 


Everything I experienced in Japan 
confirmed Koyama’s remarks. The 
leaders of SOHYO and the Socialis 
left wing have declared themselves 
to be, so to speak, the Petainists of 
any future Communist occupation. 
They are conscious enemies of Japa 
nese capitalism, which is understant: 
able. But they are also unwitting 
enemies of the Japanese workin: 
class. They are not only devoid 
nationalism but of simple patriotism. 
They are destroying the precariou 
structure of Japanese democracy it 
the name of abstractions 
democracy. They are victims of cer 
tain doctrinal obsessions which pre 
vent them from thinking in a propet 
concrete fashion. They do not under 
stand that just as principles are te#: 
ed by the consequences to which the’ 
lead in concrete situations, no cot 


crete situation can be judged with 
out some principles. 


The future of Japanese Socialism. 
indeed of Japanese democracy, # 
dark indeed unless the leaders o 
SOHYO and the left-wing Socialist 


recover their common sense. 
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An analysis of the 


Camp 


David 


Meeting 


By David J. Dallin 


EISENHOWER’S confer- 
ence with Nikita Khrushchev 
was excellent. It was necessary to 
sit down with the Soviet Premier for 
three days at Camp David in the 
Catoctin Mountains to survey the 
international horizon—and in_ the 
process to observe how a mountain 
labors to give birth to a mouse. For 
many months, a growing chorus of 
summit fans, non-anti-Soviet column- 
ists, Quakers, Soviet sympathizers, 
corn-growers, autograph collectors 
and a multitude of politically con- 
fused men and women had _ been 
urging such a conference. To have 
postponed it would have been both 
dangerous and foolish. 

To serious students of interna- 
tional affairs, of course, the outcome 
of the Camp David meeting was pre- 
dictable. 

On his way home from the 1955 
Geneva Conference, Khrushchev told 
a large meeting that the Conference 
was of “historic significance,” that 
“a spirit of cooperation and mutual 
help has prevailed,” that now “inter- 
national tensions will be overcome” 
and “necessary confidence will be 
established.” “The cold war,” wrote 
Khrushchev’s New Times, “is ending; 
a new era of confidence is opening.” 

This was in the summer, when 
the heads of governments were re- 
turning home with generous supplies 
of the “Geneva spirit.” It took only 
a few weeks for the spirit to start 
evaporating. Khrushchev’s position 
shifted. He attacked the “imperial- 
ists.” The Soviet International Life 
published a bellicose article: “The 
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Western powers obstruct the solu- 
tion of the German problem.” This 
shift in position was caused chiefly 
by the impasse on the German issue:: 
One Germany or two Germanies? 

How convenient it is to forget re- 
cent history! Only four years have 
passed since raptures and curses were 
issuing, one after another, from the 
Kremlin. Yet, we now pretend to 
have achieved something by a new 
flow of speech and another confer- 
ence! 

One Germany or two Germanies? 
The problem was touched upon at 
Camp David, only to be relegated to 
the background. Even the optimistic 
final communiqué does not pretend 
that a solution was proposed on this 
paramount issue in East-West rela- 
tions. 

Berlin has been a neuralgic point 
of the German problem. The Berlin 
issue, artificially created by Khrush- 
chev about ten months ago, struck 
like lightning out of a blue sky. The 
least that might have been expected 
from a peaceful conference of the 
supreme leaders was a withdrawal 
of the Soviet threat to West Berlin 
and recognition of the status quo 
until some formal international agree- 
ment can be reached. 

What has been achieved by the 
prospect of a new Geneva conference, 
for which no time limit will be set? 
So long as conversations continue, 
Khrushchev has promised, there will 
be no unilateral Soviet action on 
Berlin. This is some achievement, of 
course. As Winston Churchill re- 
marked, “Jaw-jaw is better than war- 


war.” While the sweet music of con- 
versations continues, West Berlin is 
safe. But like a charmed cobra, 
Khrushchev bites venomously when 
it stops. Yes, he is better than war- 
like Stalin, but can the music last 
forever? 

Our efforts to psychoanalyze 
Khrushchev are in vain. Perhaps he 
really wants to settle outstanding 
problems. Perhaps he believes that, 
having exiled the inflexible, orthodox 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov, he will find 
a solution. If so, he and his admirers 
will be disappointed. There is still 
a great deal of Molotovism inherent 
in Soviet policies, and Khrushchev 
is not inclined to make serious con- 
cessions. Besides, on the Berlin issue, 
he is being jealously watched by his 
German satellite, and he risks losing 
much of his popularity if he retreats. 

The basic element of the present 
international situation is Khrush- 
chev’s conviction that it is the West 
and not the Soviet Union that must 
make concessions. He expected his 
trip to America to enhance Soviet 
prestige and influence to the point 
where U.S. leadership would soften 
in its attitude to the Russian program. 
There is no reason to assume that 
his conversations here have changed 
his viewpoint. Moreover, the Soviet 
press and radio have been preparing 
their listeners and readers for new 
Khrushchev successes. He is not pre- 
pared to disappoint them and his 
satellite co-leaders by accepting the 
Western position on Berlin. 

There have been no reports on 
whether the Camp David talks went 
into Khrushchev’s so-called Euro- 
pean “disengagement” plan which 
calls for disarming Germany, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. If it was not 
discussed in detail, it certainly was 
hidden in the folds of the disarma- 
ment toga that Khrushchev donned 
for his United Nations appearance, 
because to him, and to his Govern- 
ment, the disarming of West Ger- 
many is the most important part of 
disarmament. 

There is little prospect, however, 
for “disengagement” 4 la Khrushchev 
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and Polish Foreign Minister Adam 
Rapacki. The U.S. has not agreed. 
and cannot agree, to this suicidal 
project. It would be a great blunder 
to accept the proposals in any of their 
suggested forms. Western Europe 
must be in a position to defend it- 
self, and cannot be put in a position 
where it has to depend entirely on 
the U.S. Just as the disarming of 
Germany remains Point No. 1 on 
Khrushchev’s program, rearmament 
of Germany is a major goal of 
American policy. Any U.S. com- 
promise on this issue would be 
harmful. 

The other phases of Khrushchev’s 
new disarmament plan may also lead 
nowhere, as did the hundreds of dis- 
armament plans submitted and dis- 
cussed in the League of Nations and 
the UN over more than three decades. 
But on one phase of disarmament— 
though this has no connection with 
the Ike-Nikita 
may be more optimistic today: It 
is possible that all three members 
of the atomic club will have to stop 


conversations—we 


testing atomic weapons. Even the 
Soviet Government, has _al- 
ways been difficult on the subject of 
disarmament, might agree. 

The U.S. and Britain are reluctant 
to accept France into the atomic 
club, and Russia is similarly hesitant 
about giving atomic arms to Com- 
munist China. Limitation of the 
number of atomic nations by inter- 
national agreement would provide 
Khrushchev with the best excuse in 
dealing with his exacting Chinese 
friends. “We have.” he could say. 
“forced the West to abandon atomic 
tests, and this victory serves the in- 
terests of the Socialist camp.” It is 
a paradox, but it may prove true, 
that the invention of these most 
devastating weapons will lead the 
world to the first real steps toward 
disarmament. 

On the other hand, Khrushchev’s 


proposal for “total disarmament” in 


which 


a few years is an old Soviet slogan 
which over the years has lost much 
of its propagandistic impact. It is 
surprising that the Maxim Litvinov 
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offers, made when Russia possessed 
only a small and poorly equipped 
army, are now being repeated by the 
leader of the largest military machine 
in the world. If billions could be 
saved by a reduction of armies and 
arms, and if Khrushchev is sincere. 
why not start with the Soviet military 
force? 

As far as trade is concerned, the 
Soviet Premier’s visit apparently 
changed nothing. The U.S. is pre- 
pared to sell Russia all sorts of goods, 
which Khrushchev derisively calls 
“sausages and shoes.” He wants com- 
plete freedom in selecting goods 
which he needs, including, of course, 
strategic items. 

The Soviet press has also hinted 
at the advisability of American loans 
to Russia to foster Soviet-American 
trade. Such loans seem out of the 
question while so many major politi- 
cal problems remain unsettled. But 
in general, so long as the Soviet 
Government grants hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in loans to the so- 
called “underdeveloped” countries to 
enhance Soviet prestige in Asia and 
Africa, loan operations 
are more than dubious. If American 


American 


billions must be given to certain 
backward nations, the U.S. can dis- 
tribute them without the help of an 
intermediary in Moscow. 


him, Visit to 


A T PRESENT, Khrushchev is in Pe- 


king. To this 
Communist China is at least as im- 
portant as his trip to this country. 
Many recent developments have pois- 
oned Soviet-Chinese relations. Com- 
munist China viewed Khrushchev’s 
visit to America with mixed feelings. 
To the Chinese leaders, the Soviet 
Premier’s compliments to the Amer- 
ican people, and even to the Ameri- 
can Government, and his talks with 
American businessmen, are simply 
too much. 

China’s strongest political emotion 
is hatred of America. Soviet rap- 
prochement with the U.S., without 
a simultaneous success for China, is 
condemned. Far-reaching Soviet- 
American agreements look to the 


Chinese Communists like an emerg. 
ing hostile bloc. In Peking, Khrush. 
chev must atone for his sins. 
Moreover, Khrushchev’s statemey; 
of two weeks ago on Chinese-Indiay 
relations was not as 100 per cen 
pro-Chinese as Peking might hav 
expected. Never before has a mem. 
ber of the “Socialist bloc” made , 


move in the international arena with. § 


out getting Moscow’s full suppor, 
Never before has Moscow attempted 
to serve as arbiter between a “social. 
ist country,” e.g. China, and a “bour. 
geois country,” e.g. India. Bu 
Khrushchev wants to maintain good 
relations with India; Chinese Con. 
munism makes this almost impos 
sible. 

In general, during the last fey 
months, the situation in Asia ha 
changed substantially, to the disadvan. 
tage of Russia. Communist prestige 
in India and Indonesia, not to speak 
of Syria and Egypt, has sufferei 
greatly. Khrushchev must start mené: 
ing his relations with China, South 
Asia, and the Arab world. This wil 
be a rather difficult task. To appeas 
China, Khrushchev will probably 
have to increase Soviet economi 
help to that country, and since ther 
have been no Soviet loans to Chim 
for a long time, a substantial loa 
is now likely. 

In any case, the “Camp Davi 
spirit” will evaporate even faste! 
than the “Geneva spirit.” No real rap 
prochement was produced while the 
Soviet Premier was in this count 
—despite the good will of the tw 
protagonists, despite meticulous ¢ 
forts and a tremendous press call: 
paign all over the world. This tragi 
conclusion calls for a more profoutl 
understanding of the fundaments 
deep-seated antagonism between Se 
viet Communism and the West, # 
antagonism which cannot be elimi 
nated without substantial Soviet t 
treats. Khrushchev’s regime is 0 
prepared to make such retreats. Tht 
question that now must be answerel 
therefore, is: Are we ready to pe 
from celebrations and ovations ! 
some hard but necessary work? 
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U.S. LABOR 
VS. KHRUSHCHEV 


An account of the Soviet Premier's meeting with seven prominent union officials 


San FRANCISCO 
N SUNDAY NIGHT, September 
20, seven vice-presidents of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions confronted Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev across an oval 
dinner table. This marked the second 
time that some of America’s leading 
union officials were meeting with a 
ranking Soviet official. But unlike 
the first encounter, a hastily arranged 
luncheon with First Deputy Premier 
Anastas I. Mikoyan at the Washing- 
ton headquarters of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (see 
“US. Labor vs. Mikoyan,” NL, 
February 2), this affair at the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel was carefully planned 
and well-publicized. 

In the hotel lobby, 300 reporters 
from around the world, provided 
with a release outlining the topics to 
be discussed and a massive list of 
living and dead Hungarian, Russian 
and East European political victims, 
waited three hours for news from 
the floor above. There, in the Golden 
Empire Room, the Soviet Premier 
sat flanked on his right by Minister 
for Culture Georgi A. Zhukov and 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, 
and on his left by interpreter Viktor 
M. Sukhodrev, Ambassador Mikhail 
A. Menshikov, novelist Mikhail A. 
Sholokhov, Pravda editor Pavel A. 
Satyukov, Izvestia editor Aleksei I. 
Adzhubei, and Ukrainian Economic 





Joan Heruinc writes a nationally 
syndicated labor column and _ pro- 
duces a labor letter which reports 
activities of U.S. trade unions. 
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KHRUSHCHEV: SMILES AND SHOUTS 


Council Chairman Nikolai A. 
Tikhonov. 

Directly opposite Khrushchev sat 
United Auto Workers President 
Walter Reuther, designated as chair- 
man of the labor group by his col- 
leagues. To his right were President 
of the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers James B. Carey, 
United Paperworkers and _ Paper- 
makers President Paul L. Phillips, 
National Maritime Union President 
Joseph Curran, and UAW Washing- 
ton chief Victor Reuther. To his left 
were Textile Workers Chairman Emil 
Rieve, Oil Workers President O. A. 
Knight, United Brewery Workers 
President Karl F. Keller, and Carey’s 
assistant, George L-P Weaver. 

Another union aide, Les Finnegan, 
gave up his place at the table when 
the Soviet delegation entered with 
two more people than had been ex- 


By John Herling 


pected. This left him free to sit on 
the side and take notes. The only 
security measures consisted of U.S. 
and Soviet agents in an adjoining 
screened-off room. 

After a minimum of pleasantries, 
the talk moved by easy stages from 
a discussion of the Soviet Premier’s 
travels to various statements he had 
been making. “You may have been 
seeing too many bankers and busi- 
nessmen,” Carey observed. “That,” 
Khrushchev replied, “is because you 
didn’t want to meet me.” He was 
obviously referring to the AFL-CIO 
decision not to invite him to address 
its national convention, which was 
in progress while he was visiting 
San Francisco. He also must have 
heard of AFL-CIO President George 
Meany’s statement that he wouldn’t 
be found dead in the same room 
with the Soviet Premier. 

Then the discussion turned to Rus- 
sian and U.S. corn and conditions 
in Soviet plants and mines. Reuther 
recalled his travels in Russia in the 
1930s, when he helped train Russian 
auto technicians. Khrushchev added 
that in 1922 Americans came to work 
in the mines but many left when 
they saw the conditions that pre- 
vailed. “One thing we must do,” re- 
sponded Reuther, “is harness the 
atom for peace and get all of the 
miners out of the earth.” Khrush- 
chev noted that Soviet scientists want 
to use the hydrogen bomb to pro- 
duce coal. This led Reuther to point 
to the value of pooling the scientific 
knowledge of all nations. “A very 
noble goal,” said Khrushchev, dis- 
playing his talent for generalities. 








Carey, referring to the Premier’s 
United Nations disarmament speech, 
asked: “What specific implementa- 
tion do you have in mind to enforce 
a disarmament agreement?” Khrush- 
chev, showing some impatience, re- 
plied: “Whai is it you have difficulty 
understanding?” Carey wanted to 
know if a large percentage of the 
$100 billion the world now spends 
on armaments could not be devoted 
to aiding underprivileged nations 
once a disarmament agreement be- 
comes reality. Then Reuther am- 
plified the point: 

“We all understand that the United 
States and the Soviet Union have 
produced weapons that make war in- 
conceivable, that make war now a 
question simply of human survival. 
The question today becomes, what 
will we do in a practical sense? The 
only war America wants to fight is 
war against poverty, hunger, ig- 
norance and disease. It’s the only war 
mankind can win. 

“The Chairman has said repeated- 
ly that he believes in no interference 
in the internal affairs of the United 
States and the kind of government 
we prefer to live under. We share 
that feeling about the kind of govern- 
ment the Russians may prefer to live 
under. We think the people of Russia 
have a right to choose their own 
government and all other people 
should have the same right. . . . Is 
the Soviet Union prepared to con- 
tribute to the ending of the cold war 
by joining the United States and 
other countries through the United 
Nations in a cooperative effort to 
aid the underprivileged nations to 
abolish poverty and ignorance?” 

Khrushchev, talking in a low voice 
and into his napkin, finally said that 
his UN proposal made it “clear that 
the outlays on armaments would be 
greatly reduced and a certain per- 
centage of the reduction switched 
from the amount saved to the under- 
privileged countries.” 

Reuther then brought up a plan 
he had advanced in 1950, which 
urged joint aid to underprivileged 
countries. This, he said, might in 
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itself improve the climate for dis- 
armament—why lose great opportu- 
nities by waiting for disarmament? 
Khrushchev responded that the USSR 
was “not waiting for disarmament to 
render this economic aid.” His son- 
in-law, /zvestia editor Adzhubei, then 
noted that the USSR had participated 
in UN aid programs. He also cited 
the bilateral aid agreements that 
Russia had with underprivileged 
countries in the Middle East, Asia 
and Africa. 

Reuther began to chide Khrush- 
chev: “We're going around the barn. 
I’m familiar with the Soviet-built 


steel plant in India and other enter- 





REUTHER: "HARNESS THE ATOM' 


prises. When you do things like that, 
you consider it part of the cold war. 
When 
capitalist imperialism. Why can’t we 
do it together through the UN, not 
for our separate advantage.” 
Khrushchev said flatly: “We don’t 
agree.” “Why not?” Reuther per- 
sisted. Khrushchev: 
now surrounded us with military 
bases, alliances such as NATO and 
SEATO, and by these means the 
United States wants to obtain world 
domination. In the UN we are al- 
ways outvoted.” He rejected the idea 


we do it, you charge it’s 


“America has 


of a joint UN commission with equal 
representation—“although that would 
already be progress.” Again he re- 


peated that there could be 10 agree. 
ment on this “while we are surround. 
ed by U.S. bases.” 

Reuther pointed out that unilateral 
Soviet actions form the basis for 
the charges that “you are penetrating 
economically and subverting politi. 
cally.” 

Khrushchev: “When the U:S. sends 


arms and creates bases, what kind 


of penetration is that?” 

Reuther: “What we are proposing 
here is an equal commission with 
equal control. . . . After all. most of 
the people who are hungry are work. 
ers and peasants.” 


Khrushchev: “Unilateral bread has # 


no smell. If it has a Socialist smell, 
it is a pleasant smell.” 

Reuther: “If it’s politically moti- 
vated, it’s not a pleasant smell.” 

The Soviet Premier was getting 
mad. Voices were raised. Khrush- 
chev: “We've sent to Yemen thou 
sands of pounds of wheat. That’s not 
a Socialist country.” The Premier 


poked his finger at the labor men:} 
exploits the § 


“The United States 
wealth of underdeveloped countries 
for profitts—England and France do 
the same to countries that need aid. 
We do not exploit any country—we 
only engage in trade.” 


Reuther: “You exploit the workers § 


of East Germany.” 


Khrushchev was almost up out of J 


his seat: “Where did you dream that 
up?” Reuther: “If you don’t exploit 


them, why should three million of f 


them cross into West Germany?” 


Khrushchev: “You are hopelessly f 


sick with capitalist fever.” 

At this point, several of the other 
Soviet representatives chimed in and 
the discussion got tangled, with the 
interpreter caught in the middle. 

Reuther: “The workers in Wes 
Germany are free.” 

Khrushchev: “We are free too.” 

Reuther: “Do you have creder- 
tials to speak for the workers of 
the world?” 

Khrushchev: “Do you have credet: 
tials to poke your nose into East 
Germany?” 

Carey: “This is part of our dif 
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ficulty—the fear of the Chairman 
that the United States actually wants 
to dominate the world.” 

Khrushchev: “Not just wants— 
striving!” 

Carey: “There is fear in the United 
States, based on much evidence, that 
the Soviet Union wants to dominate 
the world.” 

Khrushchev (loudly, with ill-con- 
trolled fury) : “The Soviet ruble does 
not kowtow to the American dollar. 
You have been spoiled by everyone 
bowing down, by everyone crawling 
and cringing... .” 

Again the discussion came around 
to Khrushchev’s UN speech. Carey 
suggested that the Premier’s failure 
to propose means of implementation 
made it seem that the speech was 
made for propaganda purposes. 

Khrushchev: “1, as a former miner, 
have to say that I pity you as rep- 
resenting the working class. Your 
thinking is not of the working class. 
When Hearst says it, I am not of- 
fended. But when a _ representative 
of the workers says it, it is different.” 

Reuther: “The key is universal 
inspection and control and to stop 
hydrogen bomb testing. We expect 
the same conditions you expect. We 
believe neither nation should be 
treated as a second-class power. Why 
can’t you agree?” 

Khrushchev: “These are Dulles 
arguments. Why are you so familiar 
with Dulles arguments and not with 
Khrushchev’s proposals?” 

Reuther: “You won’t agree to 
universal inspection and control.” 

Khrushchev glared at Reuther 
while the interpreter spoke and then 
said: “Have you been asleep all this 
time? That is what we are for. I 
am sure you haven’t read my speech.” 

Carey: “Yes, we have read the 
speech and other propaganda—but 
we failed to find the basis for im- 
plementing the proposals.” 

Then, O. A. Knight brought up 
the question of the right of nations 
to self-determination. Khrushchev 
broke in: “I’ve never liked fleas when 
they jump all around.” 

Reuther agreed that it was pre- 
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ferable to talk out one subject at 
a time. But it looked as if the 
Premier was ready to break off. 
Reuther said: “It’s all a matter of 
time. Tell the Chairman we'll go 
slower if he has the time.” Vic 
Reuther remarked quietly: “The 
Chairman says he wants to talk to 
workers. These are workers’ repre- 
sentatives.” 

Khrushchev then reverted to the 
disarmament topic: “Disarmament is 
the question of questions. What the 
Americans propose is control first, 
and then disarmament. What does 
this mean? Nothing. Let us station 
our bases in Mexico and Canada, 
then maybe you will have an under- 
standing.” 

The give and take became fast and 
furious. At one point. the Premier 
shouted at Curran: “How can you 
open your mouth like that and rep- 
resent the workers? Do you want a 
discussion or is this a bazaar?” 

Khrushchev pounded the table 
angrily: “I would like to tell you, 
gentlemen, so long as America con- 
tinues to manifest a high-handed at- 
titude toward other people, there can 
be no agreement.” 

Curran: “Let’s talk sense here. 
We're not talking sense yet. I don’t 
want to be confused with statesmen. 
I am a worker speaking for workers, 
and I’m pretty sure the rest of the 
guys here do.” 

Emil Rieve raised the question of 
public ownership in a democratic so- 
ciety. He made the point that dic- 
tatorship isn’t a necessary part of 
public ownership. Social ownership, 
he said, is compatible with the highest 
forms of political democracy, as in 
Scandinavia. 

Khrushchev spurned the idea: 
“Government ownership under capi- 
talism doesn’t make the country so- 
cialist.” Then Reuther cited Israel 
as the “country nearest to democratic 
socialism in the free world. Yet the 
Russian attitude toward Israel has 
been most unfriendly.” 

This remark aroused Khrushchev’s 
visible contempt. “An instrument 
doesn’t exist that could measure the 


insignificant amount of socialism 
there.” At that point, he disdainfully 
tossed his head. 

Reuther: “You haven’t been there. 
I have. I have seen how Histadrut, 
the magnificent Israeli labor move- 
ment, which owns 60 per cent of the 
production, supports the nation and 
aids its progress.” Khrushchev just 
glared. 

The American trade unionists had 
the tough job of keeping Khrushchev 
to the point but not irritating him 
to the extent that he would stalk 
out of the room. Curran referred 
to Khrushchev’s weariness, which 
showed at one point. Somehow, the 
word “fatigue” came through the 
translation badly, and Khrushchev 
began to expostulate antagonistically. 

“There you go, again, Mr. Khrush- 
chev,” said Réuther, “you won't even 
understand a friendly question. Cur- 
ran was trying to explain that he 
was reluctant to ask a question be- 
cause you must be tired after a 
heavy schedule.” 

Curran finally got through: “Are 
workers permitted to exercise free- 
dom to secure redress of grievances 
by the right to strike—the right to 
withhold their labor 
lectively ?” 

Khrushchev, gazing somewhat ston- 
ily at Curran, replied: “I quite under- 
stand you, but you do not under- 
stand anything of the workings of 
the Socialist system. I don’t want 
to offend you—you just don’t know, 
you have not been there. You meas- 
ure everything by U.S. standards. 
Yes, the workers in Russia have a 
tight to strike—a juridical right to 
strike. Can he use the right? Yes, 
he can. There have been strikes since 
the October Revolution. I myself 
have addressed strike meetings. No, 
there are no strikes now. The work- 
ers and government have but one 
thought—because in what other eoun- 
try would the government announce 
that wages would be raised and the 
work day reduced without pressure? 
In capitalist countries, they would 
need to fight for this.” 

Khrushchev then said that if his 


power col- 
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disarmament proposals were  ac- 
cepted, his country could put a six- 
hour day into effect and raise wages. 
(The USSR plans a six-hour day 
by 1964.) 

At this point, Reuther began to 
refer to his working class back- 
ground. But Khrushchev was deeply 
annoyed and waved him down. 
Reuther said: “There he _ goes, 
putting on a show of muscle instead 
of talking. Is he afraid of my ques- 
tions?” Reuther asked the in- 
terpreter. 

The Premier, who was almost be- 
side himself. said, “I am not afraid 
cf the devil—and you’re a man.” 

Then Reuther proceeded: “What 
bothers me about your social system 
is not that you’re not making eco- 
nomic progress for the workers and 
peasants. You're making tremendous 
technical progress. And I know all 
about your rationale about workers 
noi striking against themselves. But 
the Chairman himself exposed—in 
his revelations of Stalin’s crimes— 
the cult and power of an individual. 
How could the worker in that period 
get justice if he couldn’t strike or 
protest publicly?” 

“Through his trade union,” 
Khrushchev replied. “But.” Reuther 
said, “the union is an extension of 
the Soviet 
union ever disagree with the Govern- 
ment? Can you give us one single 


Government. Does a 


example in which one of your unions 
ever disagreed with the Government 
or the Communist party?” 

The following exchange ensued. 
Khrushchev: “Why poke your nose 
into our business?” Reuther: “Free- 
dom is everybody’s business. You 
yourselves are always expressing con- 
cern for the workers of Asia. There 
is a thing called international labor 
solidarity. When I was in Russia, I 
was a member of a union, and it 
was one we would call a company 
union.” Khrushchev: “We call what 
you represent—capitalist lackeys.” 

O. A. Knight now took over the 
questioning: “You say you favor the 
right of the Germans, East and West, 
to decide for themselves on unifica- 
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tion. How do you see them making 
this decision, since you continue to 
oppose a free and democratic vote 
by the German people on this very 
issue? Second, in view of your state- 
ments favoring peaceful co-existence. 
self-determination and _ non-interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of other 
nations, how do you reconcile these 
statements with the harsh military 
suppression of the Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters by the Soviet army?” 

Khrushchev, “The 


have trained 


sarcastically : 
capitalists certainly 
some very good cadres. Do you know 
anything about Germany? Have you 


ever been there? The German Demo- 


"MAKING SOME PROGRESS' 


CAREY: 


cratic Republic is based on the most 
democratic foundations. There is no 
private ownership of the means of 
production.” 
Knight: “If it 
most democratic foundations, they 
shouldn’t be afraid of a democratic 
election.” Khrushchev: “It depends 
on the two Germanys, not on me.” 
Then the Soviet Chairman cited 
Hungary as a country with its own 


rests on the 


constitution and laws, a country that 
is freely developing. “Then why,” 
he was asked, “did the Russians in- 
terfere in Hungary in 1956?” “Inter- 
ference? There was no interference. 
There was a_ counter-revolution— 
thugs and hooligans who received 


arms from outside and took power 
in Budapest. Then the government 
asked us for aid and we gave it, and 
we're proud of it. There would be 
fascism there if we had not.” 

“Was Imre Nagy a fascist? | 
thought he was a Communist” 
Reuther said. Khrushchev. loudly; 
“Don’t mix good things with dirt.” 

That is the way the interpreter 
first translated Khrushchev’s words 
but he quickly continued: “No, dir 
is the wrong English word for what 
the Chairman said. What he said was 
not dirt, but shit.” 

Paul Phillips of the Papermakers 
wanted to know why the Soviets jam 
the Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe, since Khrushchev said he 
believes in a free flow of information. 
The Premier gave him a hard look. 
“What’s your favorite dish?” he 
asked. Phillips, a little nonplussed, 
said, “All right, I probably like roast 
beef.”” “Well,” said Khrushchev, ‘I 
like borscht. You continue to enjoy 
roast beef, and I borscht.” “But,” 
Reuther replied, “you insist that 
everybody must have borscht. You 
advocate more trade. How come you 
oppose a free flow of ideas?” 

“As head of the working class, | 
will protect workers from capitalist 
propaganda,” Khrushchev said with 
finality. Then suddenly, he pushed 
his chair from the table, stuck his 
upper chest out and then stuck his 
rear out—like an old _ burlesque 
character. He was mimicking the cat- 
can he had seen in a Hollywood 
studio. He turned his back to the 
table. bent down, flipped his coal 
up and wiggled. Then he turned and 
said: “This is a dance you will se 
—not we. This is what you call free- 
dom, freedom for the girls to show 
their behinds. To us this is pornog: 
raphy. It’s capitalism that makes the 
girls that way.” 

“Does the Chairman think the gitk 
zhould be prohibited by law from 
showing their backsides?” asked 
Phillips. Khrushchev: “There should 
be a law prohibiting the girls from 
revealing their posteriors—a mor 
law.” 
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ussed, 


Reuther granted that this might 
have been a stupid movie for Holly- 
wood to show the Premier. “But that 
has nothing to do with our question 
of why not a free flow of ideas 
between our countries.” 

Khrushchev: “Why don’t you trade 
wih us? Sausages taste the same 
in all countries.” 

A little later, the editor of Pravda, 
Satyukov. pointed out that his paper 
had printed the complete text of 
Reuther’s statement at the unem- 
ployment conference in Washington 
last spring. “We didn’t change a 
. The Voice of America 


If it did, we 


word. . . 
didn’t broadcast it. 
wouldn’t jam it.” 

Reuther: “No, 
cause that report on unemployment 
reflects on us. But why didn’t you 
publish my May Day speech of this 
year in West Berlin? I invite you 
to publish and broadcast _ that 
speech.” 

Khrushchev replied huffily: “We 


only publish speeches that contribute 


you wouldn’t be- 


to friendly relations between coun- 
tries.” 

Reuther: ““At least 600,000 workers 
heard my speech at the West Berlin 
mass meeting. I am certain that my 
speech was far less provocative than 
the May Day East 
Berlin.” 

Khrushchev: “Without too many 
sharp edges, I would like to see 
whether we can’t find a common ap- 
proach. But we think differently. We 
pity you.” 

Reuther: “We don’t want your 
pity.” 

Curran: 


speeches ‘in 


“Maybe the word he 
wanted was sympathize. ‘Pity’ is a 
bad word.” And shaking his head 
to the interpreter, Curran added, 
“We don’t want his pity.” 

Khrushchev: “We are progressing 
toward Communism. You want to 
strengthen capitalism.” 

Reuther: “We are interested in 
how best to advance the interests of 
the workers under freedom. .We 
disagree on how best to advance the 
interests of the workers.” 

Khrushchev: “You have your point 
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of view; we have ours. They are 
irreconcilable.” 

Reuther: “Why can’t we believe 
in our system of individual freedom 
without your feeling it is a neces- 
sity to say we are betraying the 


workers?” 

Khrushchev: “We did not come to 
this meeting to aggravate our rela- 
tions, which are bad enough. Let’s 
not raise questions that disunite us. 
Let us join our efforts for peace. 
Let’s not be hot-headed. Questions 
like Hungary are pin-pricks. What 
good do they do? Suppose we raised 
the question of Guatemala?” 

Reuther: “We criticised the situa- 
tion in Guatemala—but the most im- 
portant fact is that no one in Russia 
could or did criticize your inter- 
vention in Hungary.” 

Carey: “We are making some 
progress when we can have meetings 
like this.” 

Feller: “Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
munist party proclaims itself the 
liberator of the working class. Yet 
every time Communists seize power, 
a mass exodus follows from the coun- 
try taken over. You have the example 
of three million fleeing from East 
Germany to West Berlin, and about 
three million fleeing from North 
Korea to South Korea and the 300,- 
000 Hungarians who braved arrest 
and death in escaping to freedom. 
Mr. Khrushchev, can you tell us of 
a single instance where, following 
Communist seizure of power, there 
has been a mass influx of workers 
from surrounding non-Communist 
countries into the Communist coun- 
try? If the Communist party is the 
liberator of the working class, why 
don’t we see this phenomenon?” 

Khrushchev: “Is that the question? 
Drink your beer. Look into it. Maybe 
that will help you find the answer.” 

Feller: “That certainly is no 
answer, and apparently nothing will 
make you understand why millions 
want to escape from Communism.” 

Khrushchev: “I’ve told you—I’m 
not even afraid of the devil.” 

George Weaver noted, apropos of 
Khrushchev’s objections to “pin- 


pricking” questions, that at various 
international gatherings representa- 
tives of Communist countries con- 
tinually raise provocative questions 
which do not lead to understanding. 
“For our people, the quesiions that 
have been raised here with you this 
evening must be answered.” 

Khrushchev: “Let’s have 
contacts. We may not solve all the 
issues at once, but through contacts 
we can begin to settle the little is- 
sues, which will lead to more prog- 
ress. Let us not aggravate our rela- 
. . Do you want to see a 


more 


tions. . 
change in the social order of our 
country? No! We don’t want to see 
a change in the social order of your 
country. I confess I myself have 
never been a trade union functionary. 
But why shouldn’t you gentlemen 
visit us? You won’t become Com- 
munists.” 

Carey: “We’ve been there; we’ve 
seen your country, time and again. 
I’ve been there three times, our 
other colleagues have been there.” 

Reuther: “It is important that the 
Chairman understand that changes 
are occurring here in the United 
States and that we have people as 
dedicated to advancing the working 
class as there could be anywhere else 
[throwing across the table to Khrush- 
chev U.S. wage rates]. How can he 
say these people are wage slaves 
exploited by capitalism, making 
these kind of wages in America? 
How can he say that they have 
nothing to lose but their chains?” 

Khrushchev: “We say what we do 
in retaliation for what you say about 
us. Take, for example, Meany’s 
speeches. I read most of them. They 
sound like Dulles—they sound like 
Dulles.” 

Reuther: “We have our disagree- 
ments and we recall you had some 
disagreement with [former Soviet 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslav] Molo- 
tov. However, when we have disagree- 
ments, no one is exiled.” 

The dinner finally closed in com- 
parative quiet, and Premier Khrush- 
chev returned to his suite, where 
room service sent up yogurt and tea. 
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/WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Britain Never 


Had It So Good’ 


CHAMBERLIN 


LoNnDON 

PLEASANT HAZE of euphoria, a 
sense of well-being. hangs over 
England with the 
golden sunshine of the unusually 


today, along 
warm and dry autumn weather. There 
is pretty that 
Britons, by and large, “never had 
it so good.” The roads of this tight 
little island are densely packed with 
cars, saturated in some places even 
beyond what would be considered 
normal in the United States. 
Despite programs of consolidation 


general consensus 


and reduction in the coal and textile 
industries (coal is a drug on the 
market all over Europe and the ir- 
resistible competition of cheap Asian 
textiles is forcing the stoppage of 
many spindles in Lancashire). un- 
employment is  negligible—about 
400,000 people, approximately 2 per 
cent of the entire working force. 
Perhaps the biggest change since my 
last visit to London in 1957 is the 
absence of inflationary 
Prices have been stationary for the 
last 18 months. 

The same aura of optimism pre- 
vails, perhaps with less reason, in 
the field of foreign affairs. On this, 
as on other visits, | get the impres- 
sion that “isolationism,” in the sense 
of wanting to keep out of trouble 
and foreign complications, is as 
strong in Great Britain as anywhere 
in the world. Indeed, in no European 
capital have I found such a strong 
feeling among educated people that 
the hard challenge of international 
Communism and the sharp issues of 
the cold war can be talked out of 
existence through an indefinite series 
of summit and sub-summit confer- 


pressure. 


ences. Nowhere, most probably not 
in America, has there been so much 
satisfaction with the prospect of 
personal meetings between Eisen- 
hower and Khrushchev, for which 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan’s 
visit to Moscow last spring is con- 
sidered the ice-breaking prelude. 

There is a very direct relation 
between this general sense of “never 
had it so good” and Macmillan’s de- 
cision to call a national election on 
October 8. The omens could scarcely 
be more favorable for achieving what 
in modern British Parlia- 
mentary history has accomplished: a 
third straight victory. 

“Mr. MacWonder” or “Unflappable 
Mac,” as the British Prime Minister 
is called by his partisans, has come 
a long way since he took over what 
looked like the shipwreck of his 
party and its policies after the politi- 
cal and physical collapse of Anthony 
Eden, following the Suez debacle. The 
Government had alienated one-half 
of British public opinion by engaging 
in the Suez venture and the other 
half by backing down under U.S. 
and Soviet pressure. Inflation was 
serious and was hitting especially at 
the pocketbooks of a group which 
normally furnishes a good many 
Conservative votes: retired persons 


fixed 


no party 


living on incomes or on 
pensions. 

Unless the polls and other indi- 
cators of public opinion were very 
misleading, Labor would have swept 
into office with a considerable ma- 
jority—if an election had been held 
in 1957. But it is the privilege of 
the Government in power to set the 
time of the next election in Britain 


(subject to the limitation that y 
Parliament may sit for more tha 
five years). And Macmillan, why, 
behind the outward languid manne 
of a grouse-shooting former officer of 
a crack Guards Regiment, conceg 
the aptitudes of a shrewd, tough, 
wily politician, has played his politi 
cal cards very skilfully, taking a4. 


vantage of some of the breaks whid§ 


came his way and making his ow 
luck when he could. 

The pound has become stronger 
and more convertible. The rising cog 
of living that was causing many 
Colonel Blimps and their ladies tp 
stay home on election day has bee 
stopped, at least for the time being 
The wound of Suez has healed. Mac. 
millan out-trumped any Labor move 
to get in first as the champion of 
peace and friendship with the Sovie 
Union by going to Moscow aheal 
of Labor leaders Hugh Gaitskell ani 
Aneurin Bevan. 

All this does not mean that the 
election is in the bag for the Con. 
servatives. Gaitskell and Bevan have 
rushed home from Moscow for the 
fray. In the trade unions, the Labor 
Party has a host of zealous adherents 
and volunteer workers. The image 
which its speakers are trying to pro. 
ject is that of a party dedicated t 
the common man against the forces 
of wealth and privilege. 

The Laborites are trying to dis 
credit Macmillan as “a 
peace” by reviving the memories o 
Suez. They are striking at allegel 
“imperialism” in Conservative har 
dling of Cyprus and some of th 
African colonies. There may be vote 
in Gaitskell’s proposal for a “nor 
nuclear club” of all nations excep 
the USSR and the U.S. 

All in all, there is an atmosphet 
here not unlike that of the Dewey 
Truman campaign a few weeks be 
fore the votes were counted, but will 
two differences. Macmillan is runnilf 


man o 


on his record, not as a challenge 
and he conveys the impression, # 


his record, of being a political figut 
of considerably more substance thé 
Dewey. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


A Pioneer of the Modern Novel 


Reviewed by Gleb Struve 


St. Petersburg. 


S py Andrey Biely; translated by John Cournos. 


Grove. 310 pp. $4.75. 


THIS VERY REMARKABLE and un- 
usual novel by one of the most origi- 
nal and interesting modern Russian 
writers, a man who has exercised 
a great influence on many young 
Soviet writers, had to wait nearly 50 
years for its English translation. 
(Written originally in 1909-10, it was 
first published in 1913, but was con- 
siderably revised by the author for 
anew edition in 1922; the English 
translation seems to be based on that 
revised and abridged edition, pub- 
lished in Berlin, though this is no- 
where specified.) One of the reasons 
for this delay is no doubt the enor- 
mous difficulties which the translator 
of this book has to face. 

John Cournos is not a novice at 
this task. and on the face of it he 
seems to have succeeded in convey- 
ing both the general atmosphere and 
the obsessive rhythms of Biely’s 
novel. But a closer scrutiny, and a 
careful comparison of some pages 
taken at random with the original, 
reveals not only various minor inac- 
curacies due to sheer negligence (on 
one occasion the Winter Canal in St. 
Petersbure—a place with a variety 
of literary and historical associations 
—becomes the Summer Canal) or 
plain mistranslations, but also a num- 
ber of gaps and, here and there, con- 
siderable liberties taken with the 
original text which on the whole tend 
to simplify and make more _intel- 
ligible Biely’s more abstruse passages. 
In addition, there is—and this is 
Probably inevitable because of un- 
translatability—a disregard of Biely’s 
meaningful use of diminutives and 
of the none too obtrusive and yet 
clearly perceivable anapaestic_ten- 
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Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures, 


University of California 


dency of his prose rhythm, which at 
times permeates whole passages. 

The true “hero” of this novel is 
the city of St. Petersburg, that fan- 
tastic, mirage-like creation of Peter 
the Great. In this, it has behind it a 
long literary tradition, which goes 
from Pushkin’s great masterpiece. 
The Bronze Horseman (to which 
there are many references and _al- 
lusions in Biely’s novel), through 
Gogol’s Petersburg stories and Dos- 
toyevsky’s own images of St. Peters- 
burg in “The Double” and in Crime 
and Punishment (both Gogol and 
Dostoyevsky can be regarded as 
Biely’s literary masters), to Merezh- 
kovsky’s Peter and Alexis and the 
Petersburg Tnnokenty 
Annensky, Zinaida Hippius, Alexan- 
der Blok and others. In Soviet litera- 
ture this tradition was carried on by 


poems of 


Boris Pilnyak, who was greatly in- 
fluenced not only by Biely’s structural 
devices but also by his view of his- 
tory’s unfolding. Because of the long 
literary tradition behind it, the novel 
abounds in allusions, many of which 
may be lest on the reader not fa- 
miliar with Russian literature. 
The action of St. Petersburg (ac- 
tually, it is called Petersburg in Rus- 
sian) is set during the Revolution of 
1905, in the autumn of that year, 
after the conclusion of the Ports- 
mouth Peace, during the incipient 
general strike and on the eve of the 
granting of the Constitution. The 
events of the Revolution are not de- 
scribed, and except for references to 
the “October winds,” no dates are 
given. But as a dark, impersonal 
force, often associated with the image 
of a huge polypedal creature, the 


Revolution looms in the background 
and serves as an insistent accompany- 
ing motif to the narrative. 

The main protagonists of the novel 
are the two Ableukhovs, father and 
son. The former, a_ high-ranking 
government official, is an embodi- 
ment of Russian statecraft, a great 
admirer of St. Petersburg’s rectilinear 
character. which symbolizes order 
and reason. The latter, a student in 
the University of St. Petersburg, in- 
terested in Kantian metaphysics and 
Oriental philosophy (these interests 
reflect Biely’s own, but at the same 
time express the dual, Western-East- 
ern nature of the Russian revolu- 
tionary mentality, a theme which is 
emphasized by Biely), becomes in- 
volved with the revolutionaries. 

The plot revolves around the 
revolutionary conspiracy against Ab- 
leukhov Senior, in which Ableukhov 
Junior comes to play an important 
pert. for he is chosen by his revolu- 
tionary friends to carry out the at- 
tempt on his father’s life. Ableukhov 
pere is to be killed by a bomb which 
is to be planted by his son in their 
apartment—one of the 
described by 


luxurious 
settings marvelously 
Biely in terms of grotesque realism 
with symbolic overtones. The attempt 
fails in the end, but the bomb, en- 
cased in a sardine tin with a ticking 
clock mechanism, plays a large part 
in the novel and contributes toward 
the creation of suspense. The motif 
of parricide, which can be traced to 
its literary source in Dostoyevsky— 
and the influence of Dostoyevsky can 
be felt very strongly in St. Peters- 
burg—recurs also in Biely’s subse- 
quent works (The Crime of Nikolay 





Letaev, The Moscow Eccentric, and 
Moscow Exposed). And in the opin- 
ion of the late Russian critic, Vlad- 
islav Khodasevich, who knew Biely 
well, it is connected with Biely’s 
own attitude to his father, the 
famous mathematician, Bugaev. 
The general nightmarish and ob- 
sessive effect of St. Petersburg is due 
to Biely’s skillful use of various 
stylistic and compositional devices, 
his play on words, their meaning and 
their sound, his rhythms, his mean- 
ingful refrains and repetitions, and 
his ingenious mingling of the real 
and the fantastic. He often refers 
to the happenings in the external 
world as the “cerebral game” of one 
or another of his protagonists, and 
a great deal of the novel itself. of its 
style and structure, is the fruit of 
Biely’s own “cerebral game.” Both 
George Reavey and John Cournos, 
who have provided the book with in- 
troductory articles, speak of Biely’s 
affinity with Joyce. Actually, I do 
not think this parallel is applicable to 
St. Petersburg; if similarities between 
Biely and Joyce are to be sought, one 
look to Biely’s later auto- 
biographical novel, Kotik Letaev. 
Whatever the intrinsic value of 
Biely’s novels (of which St. Peters- 
burg is the best, though an earlier 
one, The Silver Dove, is also very 
good)—and at times they are no 
doubt too esoteric, too obscure and 
too overlaid with Biely’s anthropo- 
sophic and other fads to have a wide 
appeal—they had, owing to their 
violation of the traditional novelistic 
canon and their breaking up of the 
very framework of the conventional 


must 


novel, an enormous influence on the 
developments in post-Revolutionary 
Russian literature. This 
particularly affected the 
writers during the period of literary 
flowering in the 1920s, but is felt 
even today in a work like Pasternak’s 
Doctor Zhivago, all the differences 
notwithstanding. For this 
alone, as one of the pioneers of mod- 
ern techniques in the European novel, 
Biely deserves to be known in the 
outside world. 


influence 
young 


reason 
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Historical Triptych 


By Max Cosman 


Contributor, “Commonweal,” “Arizona Quarterly” 


ONE MIGHT THINK that a writer 
who has had half a dozen 
brought out in England, has been 
noticed in periodicals like the Times 
Literary Supplement, the Observer 
and Time and Tide, and who is an 
American at that—he was born in 
Nevada in 1925—would long since 
have attained publication in his own 
country. The fact, however, is that 
David Stacton has had to wait until 
now for such attention. As if to make 
amends, two houses are publishing 
him simultaneously. The works they 
have chosen, it so happens, are the 
final panels of a triptych, The In- 
vincible Questions, his most am- 
bitious and most successful effort to 
date. 

Stacton’s major opus begins with 
Remember Me. It is, as are its fellow 
panels, a study of a 
character, but done with an emphatic 
immediacy whose effect is increased 
if anything by sharp little sentences 
stitching away in the narrative. Lud- 
wig II of Bavaria, it becomes clear, 
is more than an exalted figure suf- 
fering because of insulation from the 
interests of ordinary people. Indeed, 
as the details accumulate, he turns 
out to be of those who delve beneath 
the symbol, to use Oscar Wilde’s 
ominous phrase, and his eventual 
madness is as much an indictment of 
an unidealistic world as an indication 


novels 


historical 


of his particular disturbed psyche. 

If Remember Me may be said to 
explore the question of love, then On 
a Balcony (British Book Centre, 
$3.50), the second panel of Stacton’s 
triptych, may be called an explora- 
tion of the question of religion. 
Pharaoh Ikhnaton certainly repre- 
sents human power at its highest. 
Nevertheless, not even he can achieve 
an organized faith free of the follies 
and comedies of the one he intends 


to supplant. It is not only that per 
sonal limitations get in the way. | 
is that from the priests through the 
laity, he meets others’ occasional 
movable but ultimately impregnable 
will, that will which hints at one ip 
finitely greater than any individuals 
and which ultimately should be re 
ferred to as God’s, were it not thet 
Stacton is allergic to such an ascrip 
tion. 

Though he does not strain to ge 
historical verity, Stacton achieves i 
with a series of pointillistic touches 
The moon is eclipsed over an anciet! 
temple. Thebes appears around 1 
bend of the Nile. Ikhnaton panics it 
the Holy of Holies. Courtiers ani 
commoners go through their paces. 4 
pageant of foreign tribute is put into 
action. The deserted city of Aketates 
decays. It all adds up to a panorami 
in which ancient Egypt shimmer 
again with yellowish-green. blue anl 
ocher. 

The crux of Stacton’s skill is, how: 
ever, in his comment. He has a mind 
that hovers oracularly and aphoris 
tically over every subject at hand 
Nothing fails to intrigue him, whether 
it is a city at dawn or the creatiot 
of art, the understanding of gool 
or the bearing with evil, the distine 
tion between humor and comedy anl 
the melodies of space. 

In Segaki (Pantheon, $3.50), the 
third panel, he gives his full attention 
to Zen. As might be expected. he ap 
proaches this body of thought aml 
belief not as a formal faith but # 
a manner of experiencing existence 
His question is: How are we to live 
certainties gone? Muchaku. a 
Master of a monastery in  feudé 
Japan, carries the burden of the 
parable. Civil discord, as we hatt 
seen it pictured in one or anothe 
great Japanese film, breaks in on his 
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ordered life and sets him wandering 
home. 

Mixing the real and the fantastic in 
much the same way that Zen unifies 
the cogitative and the practical, Stac- 
ton builds up a plot in which human 
nature, metaphysics and the natural 
yorld inter-penetrate each other. 
Having asked his invincible, un- 
answerable questions, Stacton feels 
quite humbly that he has little to 
teach, except perhaps that life is 


“: nonsensical riddle” to which 


death is “the equally absurd answer,” 
even as it is clear that they neverthe- 
less shock us into “an awareness of 
the nature of things” such as no 
logical question or answer can ever 
provide, 

But if this be existential agitation, 
it does not preclude existential 
serenity, and Stacton supplies us with 
it at the very end of the book. Having 
just said, “If one has a little respect 
for history, one soon learns that the 
present means nothing at all,” he con- 


cludes as transcendentally as ever 
did his literary ancestors. Thoreau 
and Emerson: “Because the message 
will never be received does not mean 
it is not worth the sending.” 

It is this ambivalence, this com- 
bination of Nay and Yea, this at- 
tempt to write, as he puts it, “for 
those who can no longer believe in 
anything, and yet find that they be- 
lieve in a good deal,” which makes 
Stacton one of the pertinent novelists 
of thought around these days. 





Democracy in the Colonial World 


Labor and Economic Development. 
Edited by Walter Galenson. 
John Wiley. 304 pp. $6.75. 


QNE OF THE MOST important as- 
pects of the contemporary world is 
the emergence of more and more 
countries from colonial into inde- 
pendent status. Characteristically, 
they set for themselves far-reaching 
economic and social goals—follow- 
ing the original American example 
in specifying their purposes in a 
constitution—and the more pressing 


'Bthe want, the higher the stated aims. 


How—with meager talents available, 
with great inhibitions inherited from 


‘Bthe past. and with little or no ex- 


perience in the conduct of state af- 
fairs—to meet these great aspira- 
tions becomes a pressing and central 
question. Whether and how the 
fledgling states can answer it will 
surely be of enormous significance 
in setting the character of the next 
century in world affairs. 

Obviously this places before the 
More resourceful and advanced na- 
tions an array of vexing questions 
how to be wise and effective in 
trying to help them along the course. 
This points to a need for knowing 
much more than we do about the 
new states and their problems of 
development—an appreciation deeper 
than the assumption that their prob- 
lems can be handled merely in terms 
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of the volume of economic aid given 
them. Gradually our knowledge is 
being filled in by relevant articles 
and books of increasing number and 
excellence, but with still a good way 
to go. 

This new book, produced with 
Ford Foundation support by the In- 
ter-University Study of Labor Prob- 
lems in Economic Development, helps 
significantly to lessen the gaps. It 
deals with the relationship of regimes 
and labor force, with the roles of 
élites, with the matters of habit and 
aptitude that make it so difficult for 
new countries to lift themselves by 
their bootstraps. The importance of 
the subject requires no argument. To 
quote the foreword: “The survival of 
democracy depends on the successful 
evolution of democratic institutions 
in the rapidly industrializing ‘under- 
developed’ areas” and “the manner 
in which labor-management relations 
evolve.” 

The book covers five areas wisely 
selecied for illustrative variety. One 
is Japan, first of the Asian countries 
to make the leap into modern state- 
hood and “the only society com- 
pletely outside the Western cultural 
orbit to have achieved notable in- 
dustrial advances.” It is covered by 


Robert A. Scalapino, a_ political 
scientist at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Charles A. Myers, director 
of the industrial relations section at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, writes on India, a nation try- 
ing to become politically and eco- 
nomically stable, but which has to 
overcome institutions and habits left 
over from state institutions long since 
dead. It is a country now “in the 
midst of a gigantic effort under her 
second five-year plan to lay the basis 
for major industrialization which, she 
hopes, will help to meet the threat 
of growing urban unemployment and 
raise the standard of her 360 million 
people.” 

Egypt, “a nation with limited re- 
sources and almost unlimited aspira- 
tions” and an exception in that the 
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workers themselves .must produce 
their own union leadership because 
outside intellectuals are legally barred 
from the role—is covered by Fred- 
erick H. Harbison, Myers’ counter- 
part at Princeton. French West 
Africa is included as an area where 
“the problems that arise in all pre- 
industrial societies during the process 
of economic development are emerg- 
ing . . . in a special socio-political 
context—a colonial situation.” This 
section is written by Elliott Berg, a 
fellow at Harvard and the University 
of Paris and with the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

The British West Indies. where 
“sugar provides most of the jobs” 
but not “the standard of living . . . 
demanded . . . by workers.” rounds 
out the scope as an area in a colonial 
status likely to persist. William H. 
Knowles, visiting associate professor 
at the University of California. is 
the writer here. Walter Galenson, 
Professor of Industrial Relations at 
the same institution, rounds out the 
main ideas in an editor’s introduc- 
tion. 

I can give no expert’s appraisal 
of the book. I read it to learn rather 
than to judge. I found nuggets in 
each of the essays, and the result 
was sheer gain for me. The book 
squares with the idea that vastly 
more important than any aid—es- 
sential as it may_be—coming in from 
the outside will be what the peoples 
of the underdeveloped areas must 
learn to do for themselves. 

The general story is one of “the 
state . . . playing the major, if not 
the dominant, role in every im- 
portant program for economic devel- 
opment extant.” The aspiration for 
betterment focuses on political ac- 
tion, and the “government is under 
constant pressure to raise the level 
of social services.” The more back- 
ward the country, the more advanced 
is its social legislation likely to be. 
The greater labor’s 
fluence becomes and “the more demo- 


political in- 
cratic a government is, the easier it 


will be to force it to translate legis- 
lative codes into real services, and 
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. . . the greater the diversion of re- 
sources from investment to con- 
sumption.” Therein lies the danger 
to development. 

Yet the authors do attempt to 
search out the answers within the 
assumptions of what we call democ- 
racy. They reflect no part of the 
current vogue for assuming that all 
the answers can be found in the 
arithmetic of production and _ that 
military dictators and bureaucracies 
provide the best procedures for work- 
ing them out in the fledgling states. 





The course will be vexing and yil 





Approaches to Value |: 


New Knowledge in Human Values. 
Edited by Abraham H. Maslow. 
Harper. 268 pp. $4.50. 


ABRAHAM H. MAstow has estab- 
lished the aims and tone of this book 
in the opening words of his preface: 
“This volume springs from the be- 
lief, first, that the ultimate disease 
of our time is valuelessness; second. 
that this state is more crucially dan- 
gerous than ever before in history: 
and finally, that something can be 
done about it by man’s own ra- 
tional efforts.” 

In prosecuting these aims, them- 
selves profoundly moral, Maslow has 
collected a group of papers which 
were originally prepared for the 
First Scientific Conference on New 
Knowledge in Human Values which 
was held at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in October 1957. 
His authors—prominent figures in 
sociology, psychology, psychiatry. 
biology, physics, ontology, aesthetics 
and philosophy—each present con- 
densed, though, for the most part, 
admirably undiluted, versions of their 
theses. 

Because of the variety of their 
backgrounds and approaches, and be- 
cause of the nature of man (especial- 
ly the man with a thesis), there is 
little unanimity, or even genuine 
dialogue, between them. Anyone ex- 
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current thought on human _ values 
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ignorant of the sciences, will find this po 
volume worth their attention ani a 
inspection. Hino 

But perhaps it is the intellectud bes 
historian interested in the state 0 es 
science and value at mid-century whi} 
will find the book most valuable a 
He will find noteworthy the cot: Ra 
fident tone with which modem tee 
science, buffeted by the criticisms ¢ wl 
two decades, can still speak. Certain: rae 
ly. scientists today cannot forwari tal 


their moral claims as valid simply bi the 
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dill science which speaks most au- 
thoritatively about man. 

Noteworthy too is the fact that the 
sientists represented in this volume 
all explicitly acknowledge that there 
is an unbridgeable gap between de- 
sription and evaluation—between 
the “is” and the “ought.”” Hume may 
have clinched the point three cen- 
turies ago, but this distinction has 
heen by no means obvious to the 
working natural or social scientist of 
the modern age. In the middle of the 
19th century, John Stuart Mill could 
sill stumble into the “naturalistic fal- 
lacy,” and, as historian Arnold Brecht 
has shown, it was not until the first 
decades of the 20th century that 
European theorists of scientific meth- 
od made the distinction with any ef- 
fective clarity. 

In America, which is less addicted 
to theorizing and is congenitally 
moralistic, the distinction became ac- 
cepted even later. Although they do 
not apply the distinction with com- 
plete rigor, all the contributors 
initially state that the “ought” can- 
not be deduced from the “is,” that 
all evaluation rests on unstated as- 
sumptions, or upon faith. 

How then can new knowledge 
contribute to the modern muddle, 
and what assumptions this 
knowledge rest upon? Basically, this 
book presents four separate answers 
to these questions. 

First, there is the answer of what 
we may call the Humanists, who at- 
tempt through scientific investiga- 
tion to discover in man what is es- 
sential to the fulfillment of his 
humanity. Psychological or physical 
health becomes the highest good, and 
the criterion for judging human ac- 
tivity is not the intent of an act but 
rather the degree to which it con- 
tributes to human health. On this 
point psychologists Erich Fromm, 
Abraham Maslow and Kurt Gold- 
tein, anthropologist Dorothy Lee, 
and sociologist Pitirim Sorokin may 
be grouped together. Their assump- 
tions are those of the classic 
humanist: that all men are essential- 
ly the same (a contention which as 


does 
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a result of current anthropological 
and psychological research can be 
made more persuasively today than 
ever before); that, therefore, what 
constitutes ideal human health can 
be ascertained with some _ univer- 
sality; and that such health is moral- 
ly imperative as well as merely 
therapeutic and comfortable. 

Second, there are the Ontologists, 
represented here by economist Walter 
Weisskopf, theologian Paul Tillich, 
and Zen student Daisetz Teitaro 
Suzuki. Their aim is to explicate 
that structure of ultimate being which 
contains within itself all the com- 
plexities of exisience and which 
therefore is the source and site of 
ultimate value. Like the Humanists, 
they try to find what is essential in, 
and hence valuable for, man. But be- 
cause they view man in a context far 
larger than man himself, in my view 
they can convey man’s essence with 
more fidelity to the density of his 
existence. Their assumption is that 
the intellectually discoverable struc- 
ture of being is truly ultimate and 
imperative. They are the modern 
pantheists. 

Third, there are what have been 
elsewhere termed the Methodolators, 
represented here by natural scientists 
Jacob Bronkowski and Henry Mar- 
genau. They argue that, completely 
aside from any concrete findings, 
science, as a method of inquiry, rep- 
resents the proper model for ethical 
decision. With its universal language. 
its intrinsic honesty, its creative 
thrust, its tolerance and its demo- 
cratic spirit, scientific method be- 
comes itself a moral act, reeommend- 
ing itself not only by its successes 
but by its moral example. Despite the 
frequent skepticism of their de- 
meanor, these are the traditional 
moralists on the current scene. 

Fourth, there are the Instrumen- 
talists—psychologist Gordon Allport, 
and axiologist Robert Hartman— 
who argue that science, by clarifying 
our intentions and accurately pro- 
jecting the possible results of our 
acts, has become the indispensable 
adjunct to ethical choice. More ex- 


plicitly than any, they draw the dis- 
tinction between the “is” and the 
“ought,” scrupulously maintaining 
that science cannot determine value, 
but only help us to apply our values 
with maximum intelligence and 
clarity. Theirs is a m~ze subtle faith. 
It is the faith that history will re- 
ward those who best calculate its 
contingencies. “The arithmetical 
blunderer will go bankrupt.” says 
Hartman, “the gravitational blunder- 
er breaks his neck. . . .” God, for 
the Instrumentalist, is on the side 
of him who makes the most divisions. 
These are the modern historicists. 

In general, the problem which all 
these positions confront is to explain 
why man so persistently, so in- 
geniously, so eternally, has resisted 
fulfilling his true self, or uniting 
with the ground of being, or being 
tolerant and truthful or calculating 
the road to historical success. What 
is there about health or ultimate 
being or even truth and tolerance 
which today can excite and impel 
man to moral completion any more 
than before? 

What is needed, Sorokin recog- 
nizes, is a virtual “transformation” 
of the human kind. Yet there is too 
little in this book which examines 
those levels of human existence at 
which such _ transformations take 
place. The thinkers who today are 
dealing most trenchantly with this 
level of the problem (I am thinking 
of the religious existentialists) are 
not represented in this volume, and 
the one man who might have spoken 
for them, Tillich, has addressed him- 
self to other tasks. 










“Last YEAR Mayor Wagner announced his 
refusal to greet [bn Saud—on the grounds that 
Ibn Saud discriminates against Jews. Nou 
Nikita Khrushchev not only discriminates 
against Jews, he kills them. On the other hand, 
he does much the same thing to Catholics and 
Protestants. Could that be why Mr. Wagner 
consented to honor Khrushchev? Krushchet 
murders people without regard to race, color or 
creed, that is, on straight FEPC lines; and 
therefore, whatever he is guilly of, he is not 
guilty of discrimi- From the current issue 
nation. Is that the of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
new rationality 2” Write to Dept. L-2, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16,N. Y., for free copy. 
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Russia’s Humanitarian Socialism 


Mikhailovsky and Russian Populism. 
By James H. Billington. 
Oxford. 220 pp. $4.80. 


THIs Is A remarkable book. As a 
“native specialist” I am, I believe, 
expected to assume both a patron- 
izing and punitive posture if a Bil- 
lington writes in summarizing Eng- 
lish on a figure as virtually unknown 
to the West as Nicholas Mikhailov- 
sky, the protagonist of populism in 
the hopeful Russian ’60s of 100 years 
ago. It is with uncommon satisfac- 
tion that I warn the belligerently 
disposed reader that my intention is 
not only not to quarrel with the 
author but to voice my admiration 
for the value of this study, its clarity, 
scope and scholarship. I also pro- 
relish the fact that this 
scholarship did not obscure the sub- 
portrait of 
Mikhailovsky, probably the most in- 


pose to 


ject: the intellectual 
fluential Russian populist and cer- 
tainly one of the most attractive and 
civilized European minds of the late 
19th century. In this book Mikhailov- 
sky comes alive—not at all through 
an amassment of biographical-psy- 
chological paraphernalia, but through 
an economical and intelligent exposi- 
tion of his thought. 

There might well be a special vir- 
tue in a non-Russian’s treatment of 
so Russian a topic. The fear of ap- 
pearing maudlin might impose cau- 
tion on the American reaction to 
words “Jeffersonian democracy.” 
“abolitionism.” “Lincoln.” Compa- 
rably, “populism” and “Mikhailov- 
sky” evoke in much the 
same longing for an expression of un- 


Russians 


critical warmth toward this heroical- 
ly idealistic, and therefore vulner- 
able, movement. The temptation to 
great. It is to the 
author's credit that he disnlays a 


very obvious sympathy for Mikhail- 


romanticize is 


ovsky. as well as an understanding, 
without any condescension, of quite 
a quixotic Russian cause. The ab- 
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sence of fear to over-state is helpful 
in forming a proper statement on the 
lasting meaning of Mikhailovsky’s 
populism. Without detouring from 
the task of presenting an intellectual 
portrait, the author reconstructs the 
development and fall of this radical 
movement which, in its ideological 
heights, combined faith in humanity 
—and especially the faith in the 
Russian peasant—with the native 
sectarian religious mythology. 

The last 
pendence of Western and Russian 
thought cannot be illustrated better 


mid-century’s _ interde- 


than in Mikhailovsky’s discovery of 
Proudhon and Comte, in the adding 
of his 
rective, and in the foundation of a 
possibly 


own anti-deterministic cor- 

“Russian” sociology. In 
politics, whatever his correctives to 
French models, Mikhailovsky’s sig- 
nificance derives from his stubborn 
allegiance to the values of subjective 
socialism against the onslaught from 
the Marxist camp. In Billington’s 
words, the “rift between subjective 
and objective socialism, which had 
set Proudhon off from Marx and 
Lassalle, was, in essence, the same 
which separated Jean Jaurés from 
Liebknecht, and Mikhailovsky from 
Plekhanov.” 

The singularly harmonious devel- 
opment of Mikhailovsky’s thought— 
harmonious because of the simplicity 
and strength of the initial core of 
moral idealism devoid of “Dostoyev- 
skian” tormented somersaults—points 
paradoxically to the doom of being 
crucified between the right and the 
left. The more consistent Mikhailov- 
sky’s credo, the more plausible and 
inevitable the point of decay. The 
vulnerability of the movement be- 
came apparent, and its spokesmen 
the dreary ‘80s. 
largely through the stupidity and 


were forced in 


brutality of autocracy, to turn to ex. 
tremism without being able to justify 
such a turn ideologically. 

As to the man _ himself. having 
tasted of action, having been pressed 
into the debate between dialectical 
materialism and moral 
having been defeated and fully aware 
of it, he is still gentle and strong, 
with the dignity, perhaps, of a pure 
fool. He said early in his life that 
“pure beauty, absolute justice. pure 
rath ... 
nomenon as complex as man in s0- 
ciety. There is nothing more beautiful 
for man than man himself.” Mikhail. 
ovsky, in the face of a growing and 


idealism. 


are too narrow for a phe. 


threatening “scientific objectivity,” 
did not abandon his position nor the 
conviction, in Billington’s words. 
that “the human personality was its 
own source of value and the ultimate 
arbiter of its own destiny.” 

The subjective method and un 
scientific faith had to be defeated by 
the spread of monism and economic 
determinism. But some defeats. if 
grand enough, are perhaps only tem- 
porary. Whatever else is dead in 
Russia today, the spirit of populism. 
which owes its clearest and soundest 
formulation to Mikhailovsky. is not. 
Suggesting that humanitarian so 
cialism haunts not only the Eas 
European intelligentsia but the Rus 
sian as well, Billington concludes 
with a question which is far from 
rhetorical: “Who is to say that his 
tory has seen the last of the popt- 
lists’ faith?” The poetry of the 
young, for one, bears witness that 
somewhere, somehow, under the very 
lid of controls, idealism has alread) 
initiated the renaissance of Mikhail 
ovsky’s kind of populism. What 1 
mains to be seen is whether the sY* 
tem will prove shrewd enough 0 
profit from it. 
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MUSIC 





HERE IS something humorous— 
) fantastic—in the thought of 
an army which is all glamor and no 
grit; an army distinguished by the 
splendor of its uniforms and the 








beauty of its music, but always un- 
successful in war. And yet that is the 
truth about the army of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. I don’t 
think this odd state of affairs dis- 
tressed the Austrian people—they 
loved their beautiful soldiers and 
they loved the cheerful sounds of the 
regimental bands. 

On Fronleichnam (Corpus Christi) , 
the whole population of Vienna 
would turn out to see the procession 
which accompanied the old Kaiser 
on his official visit to the city’s 
shrines. Before admiring eyes rode 
the Imperial Cavalry in chocolate- 
brown tunics; the Uhlans, with glit- 
tering gold waterfalls on their backs; 
and, most splendid, the Kaiserjiagers, 
vivid in sky-blue. From the crowded 
pavement, perhaps, one had only a 
glimpse of green plumes _ tossing 
above golden dragon-helms. What a 
glorious din the bands must have 
made as they marched through the 
harrow streets of the inner city! 

One of those old bands has 
marched right down to our own drab 
age. The Deutchmeister Band, a fa- 
vorite of Kaiser Franz Joseph, con- 
tinues to play in our day the tradi- 
tional music of the Austrian Army in 
the inimitable style of Viennese mu- 
Sicians, 

The Viennese style is best known 
fo us in the famous waltzes and 
polkas of the Strausses, and, for this 
Teason, we always think of the popu- 
lar music of Vienna as dance music. 
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This is only a part of it. The Strausses 
wrote marches as well as waltzes. 
In fact, the finest composition of 
Johann Strauss the elder is his fa- 
mous Radetszy March, a piece often 
performed by concert orchestras, but 
actually written for a military band. 
The Viennese waltz and the Viennese 
march are complementary expres- 
sions of the same national spirit. 

To an American listener, this spirit 
expressing itself in march music is 
apt at first to seem odd or even 
amusing. Our idea of march music 
is something brusque and brash and 
impersonal. Our bands are all big 
bands. They march fast and play fast, 
and their sound is garbled and loud. 
The closest they come to good humor 
is the Scotch-Irish jauntiness of John 
Philip Sousa. 

Now, a Viennese band is nothing 
like this. The Deutchmeister Band is 
quite small and beautifully propor- 
tioned, so that every instrument can 
be heard in the ensemble, It is not 
stuffed out with ranks of wheezing 
clarinets and saxophones which ob- 
scure the texture and contribute little 
to the sonority. Its tempos are al- 
ways moderate and elastic, so that 
there is nothing mechanical about its 
movement. The rhythm shows the in- 
fluence of dance music—a subtle lilt 
sustains all the playing. The manner 
of the performers is open and re- 
laxed, with no military snap or rigor. 

The music of the band 
rather strange to American ears, Al- 
though most of the pieces are au- 
thentic military marches, with the 
number of the regiment standing next 
to the title, some of them were ob- 
viously designed for concert perform- 


is also 


ance. These concert marches quite 
transcend the conventional character 
of march music. One such work, en- 
titled Vater des Regiments, is con- 
structed about a nostalgic little tune 
for the fliigel horn. (The fliigel horn 
is a timid-sounding alto instrument 
with a soft, husky voice.) This music 
is no different in kind from many 
passages of sentiment in the Strauss 
waltzes. 

The ordinary regimental marches 
are not so different from our ideas 
of march music. They were probably 
well known to Sousa, and one easily 
discovers the source of some of his 
favorite devices. The great difference 
is in the attitude of the music and 
of the musicians. Austrian marches 
are so cheerful and buoyant that one 
cannot take their military pretensions 
very seriously, It is all a kind of 
delightful make-believe in which the 
moods and tempers of national self- 
consciousness are imitated with a 
smile. 

With the work of the Deutchmei- 
sters available to the American public 
(Angel 35498), and with recordings 
of other fine European bands appear- 
ing constantly, it is clear that there 
will be a general revival of interest 
in band music. Certainly the appeal 
of military music has not been lost. 

The great composers relied on this 
psychological reaction for some of 
their strongest and most certain ef- 
fects. The famous trumpet call in the 
Leonora Overture is actually an au- 
thentic Austrian Hornsignal which 
Beethoven uses with symbolic force. 
And then there is that extraordinary 
moment in the last movement of the 
Ninth Symphony when the full or- 
chestra suddenly stops, and from the 
distance we hear the unmistakable 
sound of a military band approach- 
ing. At first it is just the top and 
bottom of a band, but gradually the 
sound fills out, and the tenor de- 
claims against its sturdy rhythm his 
verses about the stars in their courses. 
In all the exhaustive variety of that 
movement, there is no music which 
affects us so profoundly as the sound 
of that band advancing from afar. 
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On SCREEN 





By Manny Farber 


Corny Anti-Philistinism 


CAREFULLY rigged yak from 

Look Back in Anger — “It’s 
pretty dreary living in the American 
age, unless of course youre an 
American” —might well be said of this 
film and a new item from France, 
Back to the Wall, which are hope- 
lessly and rather sadly indebted to 
such American stylists as the under- 
rated Michael Curtiz. 

Edouard Molinaro’s Back to the 
Wall is a dully inactive throwback 
to the last days of Hollywood “B” 
crime films. In those films, tone-deaf 
technicians had little to offer except 
a cynical story and a religious low- 
budgetism that consisted of bad 
lighting, a cast of stiff-faced studio 
actors marking time between bigger 
jobs. At least half of those movies 
were taken up with a dead-handed 
college movie course treatment of 
free material (cars cruising through 
dark streets, people necking in the 
park, sitting at bars, or standing in 
post office lines). 

Of all the foreign stylists who mur- 
der the tough crime technique in- 
vented by Dashiell Hammett, no one 
does a more ruthless, witless variety 
than the young French director try- 
ing for a quick art score. For in- 
stance, Molinaro’s film starts off with 
a crime (a cuckold gunning down his 
wife’s lover in a crowded apartment 
house, hauling the corpse through 
the lobby and into a car, and then 
entombing the body in a concrete 
wall that might go without a hitch 
in a Hitchcock moonless desert but 
hardly seems possible in its crowded 
Paris set-up). Needless to mention, the 
concrete wall chosen by the murderer 
is thick enough to secrete a rug-en- 


cased corpse, and the trying job of 
concrete-mixing, shoveling and hod- 
carrying is managed without doffing, 
or even unbuttoning, the traditional 
trenchcoat, 

The movie version of John Os- 
borne’s hit play about a social rebel 
husband who talks endlessly about 
the monotony of life is a reminder 
of the teeming, cluttered social studies 
that once flowed from Warner Broth- 
ers, dedicated to capturing the smear 
of lower depths life. The Anger-class 
movie nostalgically recalls Curtiz’s 
schmaltzy epics in which dialogues 
were constantly joined in mirrors, 
crowds were usually glimpsed in a 
hazy blur. and outdoor action either 
had to contend with a heavy rain or 
a gagele of slum brats swarming over 
a parked Cadillac. 

As a movie about a snarling rebel 
who is spiritually immobilized by 
wanting everything and nothing, and 
constantly in eruption, 
wife, friends, Mummy and Edward- 
ians in general, Look Back in Anger 


criticizing 


suffers from a common affliction of 
angry young writing: It lambasts the 
forces of philistinism while gilding 
its hipsters with the corniest maneu- 
vers of square art. 

This film’s relentless fault-finder 
(Richard Burton) waxes heroic 
through the reels by blowing the 
same tiresome Dixieland trumpet that 
has loused up a lot of New Orleans 
films. The worst part about Jimmy 
(Burton) Porter’s terrible trumpet 
sound (which spots the film like 
measles) is that it is joined with 
romantically bleary nonsense: a duet 
in the midnight streets with an an- 
swering horn that seems to be com- 


ing from outer space, and a numbe 
of jazz society sessions in which gp 
army of beat generation customes 
react in tempo to Jimmy's “12j 
Street Rag,” as though they wer 
purposely corning it up only to im. 
press a photographer from Coronet 
magazine. 

Freed of his trumpet. Jimny 
Porter is often glimpsed in a glisten 
ing wetness that has enclosed othe 
irritating heroes such as Kirk Doug. 
las’ Champion, somehow casting a 
burning silver halo around the fe. 
low’s artfully messed-up locks. At 
home, Jimmy is a jangle of sexual 
histrionics, a faint tremor of lust 
working the lower eyelid. his wooing 
(which at low ebb includes some 
hard-to-believe Pooh Corner antics, 
mimicking _ affectionate 
around the living room floor with 
his wife) 


grasps, lunges and lip-tracking which 


animals 
being only a_ mess of 


seems to come from a decade of hot 
kiss films. 

As conceived by Director Tony 
Richardson and tortured by Burton, 
Jimmy Porter’s wrath (“being alive. 
you know, just being alive”) is bound 
to score well in art theaters where 
the worldly clientele may perceive the 
bi-sexual brocade that nestles in and 
around the Porter characterization. 
While Jimmy knocks his women over 
an ironing board and spews a steady 
flood of cheap Broadway jokes, he 
pursues a fine, flawless, high-minded 
friendship with his pal, Cliff (Gary 
Raymond), who practically lives in 
the very center of Jimmy’s marital 
horror. 

Despite every golden impurity, 
Richardson’s film is somewhat of 4 
spell-binder, thanks mostly to its solid 
pictorial “memories” of the archai¢ 
Warner Brothers clutter style. Though 
its sociological bric-a-brac is often 
either dull (the Porter dwelling) o 
over-pointed in the direction of irony 
(the shots of Salvation Army, 
churchgoers moving through the rail, 
Edwardians wisping in the arden), 
Look Back in Anger bulges with 4 
good deal of marred but interesting 


visual detail. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


0’NEILL 


Ann F. Wolfe, in her review of The Curse 
of the Misbegotten (NL, September 7), pro- 
pounds a truly weird theory of racial blood- 
lines to explain the quality of literary genius. 
On practically no basis, she attributes O’Neill’s 
tragic genius to his “Irish spiritual heritage.” 
Nothing in O’Neill’s writing or character is 
specifically or exclusively “Trish,” and to throw 
ina reference to “this spiritual son of a proud, 
illfated Irish king” is not literary criticism; 
it is romantic guff. 

Even more preposterous is her statement that 
Edgar Allan Poe’s “County Cavan lineage” was 
“integral” to his “affinity for spectral horror.” 
Poe’s paternal ancestors came to the United 
States several generations before he was born, 
and acquired a Scottish strain before they came 
here. His mother was born in England. Thus 
his Irish ingredient was extremely thin; and 
if Miss Wolfe can produce a specific, clearly- 
defined trace of it in any of his works, she 
must have access to manuscripts of his which 
the rest of us have not read. 

One would have thought that there was 
enough racist drivel in circulation without in- 
troducing it into literary criticism. 

Manhasset, N.Y. Rorert Lawson 





Ann F. Wolfe replies: 

Ceteris paribus, it is neither racist nor drivel 
to consider ethnic origins as a factor in the 
character of a writer’s art. Albert Camus, for 
example, was born in Algeria, but his work 
bears the stamp of his French ancestry. Surely, 
this brilliant Algerian would have written quite 
differently were he, say, of Berber descent. 

As to the literary significance of Eugene 
O'Neill’s “racial bloodlines,” let the dramatist 
speak for himself. In the author’s preface to 
The Curse of the Misbegotten, Eugene 
ONeill, Jr. thus quotes his father: “The critics 
have missed the most important thing about 
me and my work—the fact that I am Trish.” 
A basic inheritance of the Irish imagination 
is an otherworldliness that may express itself 
in (a) denigration of this life as compared 
with the next, or (b) preoccupation with the 
supernatural—maybe both. The death wish and 
the supernatural loom large in O'Neill. 


That “proud, ill-fated Irish king,” was 16th 





century Shane O’Neill, famed as Shane the 
Proud. According to Croswell Bowen, Eugene 
O'Neill “liked to think of himself as descended 
rom the great Shane O'Neill, and he named 
tis second son after him.” “Romantic guff”? 
Romantic as all get-out, yes. But guff? Wouldn’t 
‘hat depend on who was being romantic? 

True, “Poe’s Irish ingredient was extremely 
thin.” But who can say how potent? And who 
‘news what Celtic contribution prevailed in 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


his Scottish strain to reinforce the County 
Cavan legacy? It may even have been the 
other way around. 

The Gaelic influence is felt, not “clearly 
defined,” in the atmospheric tales, as opposed 
by Poe himself to the tales of ratiocination. The 
sense of the otherworld and the imagination 
run riot are overwhelming in such weird, eerie 
stories of the supernatural as “William Wilson” 
and “Ligeia.” 


KHRUSHCHEV’S VISIT 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s attempt to justify the 
invitation to Nikita Khrushchev to visit (N. L. 
September 21) is exceptionally weak. 

Some opponents of the invitation contended 
that it was immoral to invite the person who 
was responsible for the slaughter of the Hun- 
garian freedom-fighters and added that we 
would not have invited Hitler after his rape 
of Poland. The additional remark about Hitler 
was not actually necessary to the argument 
about the immoral character of the invitation, 
but Niebuhr seizes upon it to give us a lecture 
on the danger of historical analogies. Most 
people would concede that Hitler’s tyranny is 
not the same as the Russian Communist tyranny. 
But does that make it any less immoral to 
invite the murderer of the Hungarians? 

As a positive reason for the invitation, Nie- 
buhr mentions Khrushchev’s misconceptions of 
the American scene and especially cites the 
one that Khrushchev is reported to believe that 
the American workers are ready to revolt. One 
thing must be granted, and that is that Khrush- 
chev is shrewd and intelligent. It would be the 
height of naiveté to believe that he has that 
kind of misconception, and, if he has, how is 
he going to get rid of it by making some visits 
to a few cities and making a few speeches? 

Niebuhr fails to deal with the strongest argu- 
ment against the invitation. We are in a cold 
war with the Communist dictatorships and our 
strongest allies are the enslaved peoples. Of a 
sudden the leader of their oppressors and 
murderers is invited as a guest of honor to 
the country allegedly championing their right 
to freedom and democracy. Will not doubt and 
confusion creep into the minds of our most 
loyal allies? Even if nothing comes out of 
Khrushchev’s trip to this country, as is most 
probable, the enslaved peoples cannot have the 
same confidence in us as they had before the 
invitation. 

Anything that can possibly be settled with 
Khrushchev’s coming to this country could have 
been settled at a summit conference in Europe 
without furnishing the Communist leader with 
a wonderful propaganda platform and without 
creating misgivings among the enslaved peoples. 
Chicago ALBERT GOLDMAN 
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that, thanks to medical progress, doctors are cur- 
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today, cured of cancer...many of them because 
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